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PREFACE. 
HE following Sheets, written by a 
Gentleman whoſe Modeſty would not 
ſuffer him to put his Name to them, 
were communicated to me as they came from 
the Preſs. As I have bidden adieu to Contro- 
verſy, I was not diſpleaſed to find an impor- 
tant Truth ſo well defended. In endeavour- 
ing as I did, in the Divine Legation, to expoſe 
the vain Babblings of the Greek Philoſophy, I 
imagined I had effectually ſerved the Intereſts 
of Revelation, and vindicated the Cenſures of 
the Propagators of it. The great Character- 
iſtic of our holy Faith is the Doctrine of Liſe 
and Immortality. Now there were two great 
Errors (explained in the Divine Legation, and 
defended in the following Treatiſe) in the me- 
tapby fical Speculations of the Greek Philoſo- 
phers, concerning the Nature of GO D, and of 
the Soul, which neceſſarily kept them from 
giving Credit to a Doctrine, highly probable in 
itſelf, and rendered fo, even by themſelves, 
from many moral Conſiderations perpetually 
preached up by them to the People. But it 
was their ill Fate to be determined, in their 
Opinions, rather by metaphy/ical than moral Ar- 
guments. Hence we ſee the Reaſon that, when- 
ever the holy Apoſtles ſpeak of, or hint at, the 
oF A 
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Philoſophers or Philoſophy of Greece, which is 


not ſeldom, they always do it in Terms of 
Contempt and Abhorrence. On this Account 
J was neither aſhamed nor afraid to ſhew at 
large, that the Reaſons they had for ſo doing 
were juſt and weighty. Nor did I think my- 
{elf at all concerned to manage the Reputation 
of a Set of Men, who, on the firſt Appearance of 
Chriſtianity, moſt virulently oppoſed it by all the 
Arts of Sophiſtry and Injuftice : And when, 
ce by the Force of its ſuperior Evidence, they 
« were at length driven into it, were no ſooner 
“in than they began to deprave and corrupt it. 
« For, from their profane and vain Babblings, 
« Tertullian aſſures us, every Hereſy took its 
“ Birth, illi SAPIENTIZ PROFESSOREs, 
te de quorum ingeniis omnis bæreſis animatur *. 
« And, in another Place he gives us their Ge- 
* nealogy. Ipſæ denique Hareſes d PH1L0s0- 
* PHIA ſubornantur, Inde ones & forme 
* neſcio que, & trinitas hominis apud Valenti- 
« num: PLA TON ICS fuerat, Inde Marci- 
e onus Deus melior de tranquillitate, a SToIC1s 
« wvenerat; & uti anima interire dicatur, ab 
* EPICUREI1S obſervatur: ET UT CARNIs 
© RESTITUTIO NEGETUR, DE UNA OM- 
NUM PHILOSOPHORUM SEHOLA SUMI- 
* TUR: Ef ubi materia cum Deo aquatur, 


* Adv. Marc. I. i. The Author of a Fragment concerning the 
Philo/ophers going under the Name of Or igen, ſays the ſame 
7 thing : * £547 CUT0; [Algdhzic;] r Seeg GH * 2X1 H 6x T1s 
EMD Gofing d, in Jeywarwy O:AogoOouirut, MTYETH- 
PI i % &reoncyy giuoop aur . 
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* EN OMS Diſciplina eft : Et ubi aliquid de 
<< igneo Deo allegatur, HERACLITUS inter- 
c vert. Eædem Materia apud Haereticos & 
c Philoſopbos volutantur ; iidem retractatus im- 
c plicantur. - Inde malum, & quare? & unde 
* bomo, & quomods? & quod proxime Valen- 
*« tinus propoſuit, unde Deus ? Scilicet & de En- 
* thymef,, Ettromate inſerunt ARISTOTELEM, 
gui illis Dialecticum inſtituit, artificem firu- 
e endi & deftruends, venſipellem in ſententiis ca- 
© aftam, in conjecturis duram, in argumentis 
t operariam, content ione moigſtam, etiam ſibi ipſi 
* ammnia retragtamtem, nequid ommino tractaverit. 
Hinc illæ fabule & genealogice indeterminali- 
les, & quaeſtiones infructugſæ & SERMONES 
© SERPENTES VELUT CANCER, 2 quibus 7105 
« Apoſtolus refraenans*, Cc. One would al- 
<« molt imagine, from theſe laſt Words, that 
« Tertullon had foreſeen that Ar:ftotle was to 
<< be the Founder of the School Divinity.“ 

He obſerves, that the Hereſy which denzes 
the Neſurrectian of the Body aroſe out of the 
whole School of Gentile Philoſophy. But he 
omits another, which we have ſhewn in the 
Divine Legation ſtood upon as wide a Bottom, 
namely, that which holds the human Soul to be 
of the ſame Nature and Subſtance with God ; 
eſpouſed, before his time, by the Gnoſtics; and 
afterwards, as we learn, by the following 
Words of St. Auftin, by the Manichæans and 
Priſcillians: © Priſcillianiſtæ, quos in Hiſpania 
4 Priſcillianus inſtituit, maxime Gnoſticorum 

> De præſc. adv. Hæret. p 70, 71. Ed. Par. 1580. 
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« & Manichzorum dogmata permixta ſectan- 
te tur. Quamvis et ex aliis hæreſibus in eas 
« ſordes tanquam in ſentinam quandam horri- 
« bili confuſione confluxerint. Propter occul- 
« tandas autem contaminationes & turpitudines 
<« ſuas habent in ſuis dogmatibus, & hæc ver- 
<« ba, Jura, perjura, ſecretum prodere noli. Hi 
te animas dicunt ejuſdem nature atque ſubſtan- 
ce tia, cujus eft Deus. — Why the Heathen 
Philoſophers of our times ſhould be ſo much 
diſpleaſed to ſee their ancient Brethren ſhewn 
for Knaves in Practice and Fools in Theory, is 
is not difficult to conjecture: But why any 
Friend to Revelation ſhould be offended at the 
Force and Fidelity of the Drawing, I confeſs 
I cannot yet ſee, For a ſtronger Proof of 
the Neceſſity of the Goſpel of Jeſus Chri/t 
would be hard to find than what I have there 
given, That the Sages of Greece, with whom 
all human Wiſdom was ſuppoſed to be depo- 
fited, had philoſophized themſelves out of the 
moſt evident and uſeful Truth with which 
Mankind hath any Concern. And what 
more honourable Regard could be ſhewn to 
the Authority of the Sacred Writers, than to 
Juſtify their Cenſure of the Greek Philoſophy, 
which both Deiſts and Fanatics have concur- 


red to repreſent as a Condemnation of human 


Learning in general ! 
But as we have often ſeen Writers deceived 
in their Repreſentations of Pagan Antiquity ; 
and while zealouſly buſy in giving ſuch as they 
Aug. de Herefibus. 
| ima» 
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imagined favourable to Chriſtianity, they have 
been all the time diſ-ſerving it: Leſt I too 
ſhould be ſuſpected to have fallen into the 
ſame Deluſion, I ſhall beg leave to ſhew, that 
it is juſt ſuch a Repreſentation of Antiquity as 
is given in the Divine Legation which can poſ- 
fibly be of Service to our holy Religion. And 
that, conſequently, if what we have there 
given be the true, it does much Service to it. 

« This will beſt appear by conſidering the 

« two uſual Views Men have had, and the 
ce conſequent Methods they have purſued, in 
ce bringing in Pagan Antiquity into the Scene, 
« Their Deſign has been either to illuſtrate 

ce the Reaſonableneſs, or to ſhew the Necęſſity of 
ce Chriſtianty. ny 

« If the firff, their Way was to repreſent 

© Antiquity, as comprehending all the funda- 
te mental Truths, concerning God and the Soul, 
* which our holy Religion hath revealed. But 
e as greatly as this Repreſentation was ſuppoſed 
< to ſerve their Purpoſe, the Infidels, we ſee, 
c have joined Iflue with them; and from their 
« own Fact, have endeavoured to ſhew, with 
* much Plaufibility of Reaſoning, that there- 
« fore Chriſtianity was not neceſſary : And this 
e very Advantage, Tindal (under Cover of a 
Principle, which ſome modernDivines ſeemed 
* to afford him, of Chriſtianity's being only a 
*© Republication of the the Religion of Nature) 
* obtained againſt ſome Writers of great Name. 
If their Deſign was to ſhew the Nerefity 
* of Chri/tianity, they have then taken the other 
| 825 « Courſe, 
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« Courſe, and (perhaps, out of a Senſe of the; 

« former Miſchief ) run into the oppoſite Ex- 

te treme; in repreſenting Antiquity as quite 

2 « ignorant of the firſt Principles of Religion, 
« and moral Duty. Nay, not only that it knew 
| 4 nothing, but that nothing could be known: 
For that human Reaſon was too weak to 

- << to make Diſcoveries in theſe Matters. Con- 
« ſequently, that there was never any ſuch thing 
| « as natural Religion: And what Glimmerings 
« of Knowledge Men had of this kind, were 
[ « only the dying Sparks of primitive Traditi- 
4 << on, Here again the Infidels turned their own 
J << Artillery upon them, in order to diſmount 
that boaſted Reaſoableneſ; of Chriftiamty, on 
| « which they had ſo much inſiſted: And in- 
N « deed what room was there left to judge of 
< it, after human Reaſon had been ne 
| 


2 > 


<< as ſo weak and blind ? 

Thus while they were contending for the 
t Reaſonableneſs, they deſtroyed the Neceſſity ; 
« and while they urged the Neceſſity, they riſl- 
* ed the Reaſonableneſ5 of Chriſtianity. And 
te theſe Infidel Retortions had an almoſt irre- 
ſiſtible Force on the Principles our Advo- 
« cates ſeemed to go upon; namely, that Chri- 

| <c 2 Was only a Republication of @ primitive 

| « Religion. 

| It appears then, that the only View of 

| ** Antiquity which gives ſolid Advantage to the 

| % Chriſtian Cauſe, is fuch a one as ſhews na- 
| e tural Reaſon to be clear enough to perceive 
| 50 Truth, 1086 5s Neceſſity of its Deductions 
| 5 _« when 
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« when propoſed and ſhewn ; but not generally 
« frog enough to diſcover it, and draw right 
« DeduCtions from it. Juſt ſuch a View we 
« have given of Antiquity, as far as relates to 
« the Point in queſtion; which we preſume to 
<« be the true, not only in that Point, but like- 
« wiſe with regard to the State of natural Re- 
« ligion in general: Where we find human 
« Reaſon could penetrate very far into the eſ- 
, ſential Difference of Things; but wanting the 
it true Principles of Religion, the Ancients nei- 
« ther knew the Origin of Obligation, nor the 
« Conſequence of Obedience. Revelation has 
ct diſcovered thoſe Principles, and we now 
« wonder, that ſuch Prodigies of Parts and 
« Knowledge could commit the groſs Abſurdi- 
« ties, that are to be found in their beſt Trea- 
« tiſes of Morality. Which yet does not hin- 
« der us from falling into a greater and worſe 
« Delufion. For having ſeen of late ſeveral ex- 
« cellent Syſtems of Morals, under the Title of 
« The Principles of natural Religion, that diſ- 
« claim the Aid of Revelation, we are apt to 
« think them indeed the Diſcoveries of natural 
« Reaſon; and ſo to regard their Excellencies 
te as an Objection to the Necęſſity of any farther 
« Light. The Pretence is plauſible ; but ſure, 
« there muſt be ſome Miſtake at Bottom; and 
« the great Difference in point of Perfection, 
ce between theſe imaginary Productions of Rea- 
* ſon, and thoſe real ones of the moſt learned 
« Ancients, will increaſe our Suſpicion, The 
Truth is, theſe modern Syſtem Writers had 
Aids, 
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« Aids, which as they do not acknowledge, ſo, 
I will believe, they did not perceive. Theſe 
« Aids were the true Principles of Religion, 
« delivered by Revelation : Principles ſo clear 
« and evident, that they are now miſtaken to 


e be amongſt our firſt and ſimpleſt Ideas: But 
thoſe who have ſtudied Antiquity, know the 


« Matter to be far otherwile.” 

For, to conclude with the remarkable Words 
of Cicero, © Nam neque tam eſt acris acies in 
c naturis hominum & ingenus, ut res tantas 
te quiſquam, niſi monſtratas, poſſit videre : ne- 
ce que tanta tamen in rebus obſcuritas, ut eas 
e non penitus acri vir ingenio cernat, fi modo 


e adſpexerit.“ 


Notwithſtanding all that can be ſaid, much 


Clamour will ever attend Novelties, tho' never 


ſo ſtrongly proved, and tho' never ſo well di- 


reed. But Truth ſeldom thrives the worſe for 


unreaſonable Oppoſition : And it would ſeem 


not to be far from its Eſtabliſhment, when ſuch 
Writers as the following appear in it's Defence, 


I could with indeed he had had an Adverſary 
more worthy him: However, he has made the 
beſt of a bad Reaſoner. The Nature of his 
Deſign has confined him rather to confute Mr. 
TFackſon's Sentiments, than to explain his own; 
yet he hath eſtabliſhed thoſe he undertook to 
defend with fuch Extent of Learning, and 


| Force of good Argument, that I dare become 


reſponſible for all he ſays; and am willing that 


_ thoſe of my Opinions here debated, may ſtand 
or fall by the Strength or Invalidity of this 
Defence. | 
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| E. E learned Mr. Jackſon, in his two lte 


Pamphlets, has undertaken to attack ſe- 

veral Parts of the Divine Legation *. As 

to the Merit of the firſt Piece, we have the fol- 
lowing Account of it in his own Words: 1 
* have oppoſed many Paradoxes of this Author 
„Mr. Warburton] advanced and ſupported, as he 
* thought, with much Learning. All which I have 
* confuted within a few Pages, and ſhewn to be 
s nothing but bold Aſſertions, deſtitute” of Evi 
* dence and Tran and that with all his Glare 


„The fel of theſe Pieces b incitled; A meg fed, 
Stare proved i be a Fundamental Article of. the Religion of the 
r , and the Doctrine 4 the Ancient Philoſophers concern- 
a Future State, ſhewn to be anten with A, and 
2 Brlief of it demonſtrated. 
The ſecond is called, 4 Defence of a Book intitled, The 
Belief of a Future State prove % be 4 Fundamental Article 


of the Hebrews, c. 
3 * *« and 


[2] 


& and Pretences, he has not ſhewed a Taſte of real 
„Learning in any one of all the Points he has 
treated of.” Again; © I could eaſily ſhew (if 
&« jt was worth while) the Weakneſs and Abſurdity 
« of every other Notion advanced in our Re- 
« marker's Writings b.“ 

A complete Victory indeed! not to leave one 
ſingle Truth in the two Volumes. What will be- 
come then of thoſe Points which are maintained 
by Mr. Jaciſon himſelf, in common with his 
learned Adverſary? Are the very ſame Notions 

lain and clear Truths in his own Writings, and 
yet bold Aſertions, deſtitute of all Evidence, when 
found in the Divine Legation ? Or is the learned 
Writer ſo deſperately enamoured and fond of Con- 
troverſy, that, rather than ſpare his Adverſary, he 
will even anſwer and confute himſelf ? 

I could (ſays he) eaſily ſhew the Weakneſs 
tt and Abſurdity of every other Notion advanced 
e jn our Remarker's 'Writings.*” But, alas! this 
is no Time to talk of e Conqueſts ; it may bet- 
ter become the learned Gentleman to review what 
is already paſt, However, I ſhall make no Exception 
to what he here ſays; I do really believe that he 
could confute every Poſition in the two Volumes, 
in as effectual a Manner as he has done any ſingle 
Point that he has hitherto attacked. jy * 
In the following Sheets I ſhall treat this Gen- 
tleman with all the Decency and Reſpect which 
are due to his Character in the learned World: If 
I differ from him with Regard to ſome ancient 
Facts, tis only becauſe he ſeems, to me at leaſt, 
to differ from Antiquity itſelf; *tis only becauſe I 
cannot E with myſelf to embrace an Hy 
theſis, however confidently aſſerted, when I find 


Fag. 31. 69. of the ſecond Piece, or Defence. ; 
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it contrary to py Fact and che clear Temex 
of the beſt Writers. | 


CHAP.'L 


That the Philoſophers did not invariably pro 
feſs their Belief of a future State; * 
this Inconſtancy of Profeſſion ſhewn to be a 


Proof that they did not really believe it. 


N his firſt Piece the learned Writer undertakes 

to demonſtrate that the Philoſophers believed 2 
future State. *Tis Pity but he had given us his 
Demonſtration in a more regular and exact Form, 
He brings ſeveral Paſſages, (p. 94, 6, 6, 7-) in 
which, according to him, the ancient Sages pro- 
feſs their Belief of another Life. But the Circum- 
ſtance which he principally inſiſts. upon, is, 
that they were conſtant and uniform in this Profeſ» 
Hon. This he aſſerts in more than one Place; p. 
73. ſpeaking of a future State, he ſays, . Surely it 
* is very unreaſonable to charge Men with Infi- 
« delity in a Point, which they conſtantly and inva- 
56 7060 profeſs to believe.“ Again: The Phi- 
« lofophers. did undoubtedly believe, as well as 
* can lach profeſs a future State of Happineſs 
* and Miſery,“ p. 75. And it is remarkable that 
all his Teſtimonies are brought to prove this very 
Point. He uſhers them in with theſe Words: I 
* ſhall therefore add, for the more full Satisfaction 
of the Reader, a few. other Paſſages, beſides 
<« thoſe before ſet down in theſe Papers, to ſhew 
their {the Philoſophers). conſtant Profeſſion and 
hs Belief of this molt important Doctrine of Reli- 
gion.“ p. 94. 


B 2 Upon 


| [4] 
_ Upon what: then does the learned Writer build 
his Demonſtration ? Why, upon the conſtant. and 


uniform Profeſſion of the Philoſophers upon this 
Subject. Hence he infers their real . 
other Life; hence he thinks it as unreaſonable to 
charge them with Infidelity in this Point, as the 
moſt ſincere Believers of Chriſtianity itſelf, p. 99. 
Had he repreſented them as various and incon- 
ſtant in their teaching on this Head; this, I pre- 
ſume, would have greatly weakened the Force of 
what he calls his Demonſtration. To give it there- 
fore the moſt plauſible Appearance, to ſet it off in 
the beſt Colours, he roundly affirms, that they were 
uni form and conſtant, fix d and invariable in their 
teaching on this Point. Here then I readily join 
Iſſue with him, and take upon me to aſſert, that 
this conſtant and uniform Profeſſion is all a mere 
Invention of his own, contrived only to ſerve an 
Hypotheſis ; that it has no Foundation, in Truth 
or Hiſtory ; that, to uſe his own Words, „tis a 
* bold Aſſertion, deftitute of Evidence and 
ce Truth.“ 4 1 f . 8. . 0 
Let us examine it with regard to the School 
of Pythagoras. The learned Writer has men- 
tion*d two of his Followers, as really believing a 
future State, Empedocles and Epicharmus, p. 91. 
It is not my Deſign to diſpute with him, whether 
they profeſſed” this Notion ; The only. Queſtion 
will be, whether they were fixed and ſettled, con- 
Rant and invariable in the Profeſſion of it. The 
learned Gentleman muſt ſay they were; but then 
he muft fy. it at the Expence of Truth; in di- 
rect Contradiction to the Voice of,, Antiquity, 
which plainly and evidently ſpeaks againſt him. 
Phitarih, in Fi fifth Book De Placitis, gives the 
following Account of the Doctrine of Empedocles, 


Empedocles held Death to be a Separation of the 
4 | „ yiery 
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ry Subſtance from the other Parts, and therefore 
6550 ol that Death was common to the Soul and 
Body. The ſame Charge is fixed on Epichar- 
nus, in Terms too ſtrong to be poſſibly evaded: 
It is evident that Epicurus ſtole his Principles 
« from the Poets. As to that famous Tenet of 
his, that Death is nothing to us, he borrow'd it 
* from Epicharmus, who ſays, I neither look 
C upon the Act of dying, nor the State that ſuc- 
* ceeds it, as of any Conſequence and Tmportance 
to me.“ The very Language of Epicurus 
himſelf. Teles, another Follower of Pythagoras, 
ſpeaks ſtrongly to the ſame Purpoſe. He conſi- 
ders Death as the very End and Period of our 
Being; compares the State which ſucceeds it to 
that which precedes our Birth. He thus addreſſes 
himſelf to one grieved and afflicted for the Loſs of 
a deceaſed Friend. * You complain (ſays he) 
<« that your Friend will never exiſt more; but 
remember that he had no Exiſtence ten thou- 
„ ſand. Years ago, that he did not live in the 
„time of the Trojan War, nor even in much 
later Periods. This, it ſeems, does not move 
« you; all your Concern is, becauſe he never 
* will ſubſfiſt for the future . How would E. 
picurus have accoſted his Friend on the ſame Oc- 
my Why, in the very A Language, 


E Er das Tor Javaler rer Bay Nax TY i rufe, 1E wy 
j cννοüẽe•e TW er over . wre ala vdr x0w0n 5:90 To „Ha 
ra lo edge lis * uxns. c. 25. 
tunes pod rat Ta rg Twy Pyar wage Wol- 
1rd ange rd; os da ale, dr © i pd e mas, Erixaęe- 
{405 aur RfαH,Lv une, ti, are n Tiaras s jab. daD, 
_ Empirieus ad Grammaticos, ſect. 273. 

© Stobzas Mor. Ecl. c. 106. 


Reſpice 


[6] 
Reſpict item quam nil ad nos anteaFa vetuſtas 
Temporis æterni fuerit, quam naſcimur ante. . 
Hoc igitur nobis ſpeculum anne rt pt p | 
Temports exponit, poſt mortem denique noſtram. 
p | ap poſt — 


So much for Pythagoras and his Followers. 
The learned Writer undertakes to demonſtrate 
their Belief of another Life: And for this he ap- 
peals to their conſtant and invariable Profeſſions on 
this Head. But, in Oppoſition to this, we have 
ſhewn that they were far from being uniform and 
conſiſtent in what they taught on this Point. 
Having therefore overturned the very Foundation 
on which he builds, we need give our ſelves no 
farther Trouble; we may now leave his pretended 
Demonſtration to ſhift for itſelf, to provide for 
its own Support as it beſt may. 

Let us go next to Ariſtotle and his Diſciples : 
And here the learned Writer gives us but one 

Teſtimony, and that from the Piece De Mundo. 
« Ariſtotle lays, Juſtice is always the Attendant 
«* of God, to puniſh thoſe who depart from the 
divine Laws: Whoever therefore will be bleſ- 
&« ſed and happy (hereafter) ought immediately in 
* the Beginning of his Life to be Partaker of 
« her,” p. 96. But does not Mr, Jactſon know 
that this very Piece has been diſcarded and ſet 
aſide, by Men of the firſt Name in the learned 
World, as not really belonging to Arifotle ? 
Have not the two Scaligers, I/. Caſaubon, Salma- 
fius, Dan. Heinſius, Gaſſendi, with ſeveral other 
Critics of the firſt Rank, long fince endeavoured 
to prove that it is no Treatiſe of his? And if 
others have declared for. the contrary Opinion, 
yet ſurely the Point is not yet determined in their 
Favour, nor 1s the Book in Diſpute commonly re- 

| ceived 
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ceived as the Work of Ariſtotle. He introduces 
it thus, Axiſtotle ſays.” Would not any one 
now imagine that he appeals to ſome real and 
undoubred Work of Ariſtotle? As his Argu- 
ment reſts on this ſingle Authority, would not 
any one have preſumed. it ſhould have been ſo cir- 
cumſtanced, that no. reaſonable Exception could 
lie againſt it? 07 oy * 
With Regard then to Ariſtotle, where has he 
proved his conſtant Profeſſion of another Life? 
So far from it, he has not hitherto proved that 
that he ever profeſſed it. | 

And as, he has not yet proved, ſo we may, 
without Preſumption, venture to affirm that he 
never will prove the Point in Queſtion. He muſt 
firſt ſet aſide the Authority of Axriſtotle  himiels. 
The following Paſſages will prove this, and therefore 
may ſerve to ſhew that he purſues a deſperate Ad- 
venture, whenever he engages in an Undertaking 
of this Kind. Ariſtotle propoſes it as a Problem, 
«« Whether any Man can be happy after Death?“ 
And asks, Whether this would not be ſtrange- 
„ly abſurd, according to his own Syſtem, which 
« ſuppoſes that . Happineſs conſiſts. in Opera- 
tion f.“ He tells us too, that it may fairly be 
« diſputed, whether the Dead are capable of any 
« Good or Evil.“ He here ſpeaks with ſome 
Diffidence and Diſtruſt, with more than one 
would expect from a Writer, who firmly and con- 
fantly believed another Life. But he afterwards 
throws off all Caution and Reſerve, „ Death - 
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[8] 
« (ſays he) is of all things the moſt terrible; for 
cc jt is the final Period of Exiſtence, and beyond 
that it appears that there is neither Good nor 
„Evil for the dead Man to dread or hope.“ 
Would we know what ſeveral of his Followers 
thought of this Point, Stobæus ſhall inform us. 


No he tells us very plainly, * that they ſuppoſed 


<« the Soul to be a mere Quality; that it would at 
4 Death be reſolved 4e vd py «vas, or funk into a 
<« State of Non- exiſtence h.“ 
Let us come to the Stoics. And they too, we 
ſhal! find, have often proclaim'd their Diſbelief of 
another Life, in the moſt abſolute and ſtrong 
Terms. The following "Teſtimonies will prove 
this beyond all Exception; and ſo may ſerve to 
inform us, that the learned Author has all along 
been impoſing a fanciful Hypotheſis, as contrary 
to the Evidence of all Antiquity, as it is to the 
Principles of the Divine Legation. Quid hoc ef, 
inguam; tam ſape mors experitur me? Faciat: at 
ego illam jam diu expertus ſum. Quando, inquis ? 


. Antequam naſcerer. Mors eft non eſſt* id-quale ſit, 


jam ſcio, Hoc erit poſt me, quod ante me fuit. Si 
quid in bac re tormenti fuit, neceſſe eft et fuiſſe, 


ante quam prodiremus in lucem. Atqui nullam ſen- 
- fimus tunc vexationem, Nos quoque accendimur & 
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ETHKAEIN.. Phyſ. Ecl. p. 116. 
 Grotius was fo far from ſuſpecting that Ariforle believed a 
future State, that he puts him on the ſame Foot with Epicurus 
himſelf in this Reſpect. Speaking of this Doctrine, he ſays, 
« Gentes vero nullam habebant ea de re divinam Revelati- 
: onem. Epicurus et Ariſtatles nibil «jus credebant. Ephel. 

» I2, | | 


extin- 
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extinguimur, medio illo tempore aliquid patimur. 
Utrumgue vero alta ſecuritas eſt. In hoc enim, ni 
Lucili, niſi fallor, erramus, quod mortem judicamus ' 
ſequi, quum illa & preceſſerit, & ſecutura ſit. 
Suicguid ante nos fuit, mors eſt. Quid enim re- 

ert utrum non incipias an deſinas, cum utriuſque . 
rei hic ſit eſfectus, non eſſe ? Seneca Ep. 56. 
Brevis morbus & præceps alterutrum faciet, aut 
extinguetur aut extinguet. Quid autem intereſt, non 
fit, an non ſim ? utroque finis dolendi ef, Ep. 79. 
Tllud potius admone, nullum mali ſenſum ad eum, 
qui periit, pervenire : nam fi pervenit, non periit. 
Nulla, inquam, res eum lædit qui nullus eff, Vivit, 
i leditur. Ep. 100 i. Strange Language from 
theſe conſtant, theſe invariable Teachers of another 
Life. Innumerable Paſſages might be alledged from 
Seneca, Epictetus, Antoninus, equally pertinent 
and ſtrong with thoſe already cited. To tran- 
ſcribe all the Declarations of the Stoĩcs againſt a 
future State, would be to tranſcribe all their Wri- 
tings. As far as I can at preſent recollect, their 
Declarations againſt it are more numerous than 


"— 


thoſe for it. 


What now becomes of the conſtant and inva- 
riable Profeſſion, ſo often repeated by the learned 
Author ? And no Wonder he ſhould often repeat 
it; 'tis the very Ground and Foundation, on 
which he labours to erect his projected Demon- 
ſtration. But as to this Ground and Foundation, 
as he has not yet eſtabliſhed it, ſo we may be cer- 
tain that he never can eſtabliſh it. Antiquity 
plainly declares againſt him; and, while the Te- 
ftimonies above cited are allowed to be genuine 


i He goes on thus, U!rum petas illi male effe, quod nullus e 
an quod eft adhuc aliguis. Atqui nec ex eo poteſt ei tormentum oe 
guod non ef: quis enim nullius ſenſus eſt? Nec ex eoqued eff : . 

Fugit enim maximum incommodum mortis, nen he. 1 
an 


_ Ig; 
and authentic, the Inference is plain and undeni- 
able, that the Ancients were not fixed and ſettled, 
' conſtant and uniform in their Profeſſions fer « another 


Life. 2 
1 4 to proceed : Should we then allow Mr. Fack- 
ſon that all the Teſtimonies, produced by him, 
to ſhew that the Philoſophers did profeſs the 
Doctrine of a future State, are ſtrictly and pro- 
perly to the Purpoſe; what would he gain by it ? 


All he could collect from thence is, that they 


ſometimes declared for another Life. But then 
let it be remember'd that they ſometimes did like- 
wiſe declare againſt it. The real Fact therefore 
is, that they were very fickle. and unſteddy, very 
various and inconſiſtent in their Profeſſions, I do 
not mean in their Opinions, on this Head. This is 
a certain and undoubted Fact, but never men- 
tioned by the learned Mr. Jact ſon. I am not indeed 
ſurpriſed that he did not mention it: For, in 
whatever Light it is viewed, it will furniſh an 
unan{werable Argument, againft his own Hypo- 
theſis. 
As to theſe various and contradictory Ac- 
counts; they muſt either be charged to the 
Fickleneſs and Inconſtancy of Opinion in the an- 
cient Sages; or to the Practice of the double 
Doctrine. If the learned Author imputes them 
to the firſt, he muſt allow that the Philoſophers 
were very wavering and unſettled, with regard to 
their Notions of another Life : He muſt hold that 
they often rejected, as well as that they often 
maintained this Doctrine; in ſhort, he muſt no 
longer tell us, That they conſtantly and invariably 
declared for it. And yet he undertakes to demon- 
frate their Belief of a future State. But how can 
he do this, when his own Doctrine will oblige 
him to acknowledge, that they had no fixed 


and 
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and ſettled Principles in this particular ? All he 
can pretend to demonſtrate, is, that they ſome- 
times did believe it: But then, by the very ſame 
Arguments, his Adverfaries will be enabled to 
demonſtrate, in their Turn, that they ſometimes 
did not believe it. 

But perhaps he may have Recourſe to the dou- 
ble Doctrine, in order to clear the Philoſophers 
from this Charge. Here then I defire to know, 
whether the Paſſages above cited make part of 
the popular and external, or of the ſecret and in- 
ternal Doctrine. He will undoubtedly give them 
to the ſecond æ; and yet this very Conceſſion will 
of itſelf be ſufficient and effectual to overturn 
every thing he himſelf has faid, with regard fo 
this Doctrine. 

The ſecret Doctrine, he tells us, affects oy 
the Circumftances, and” not the Reality of a 
ture State; it excludes the popular and fabulous 
Accounts, but then it goes no farther ; it does 
not remove and diſcard all future Rewards and 
Puniſhments whatſoever. Now the preſent Paſſages 
ſtrike much deeper ; they repreſent Death as the 
very End and Extinction of our Being; they ex- 
clude every poſſible Mode and Notion of future 
Rewards and Puniſhments. The Pyrhagoreans, 
we ſee, give us the very Doctrine of Epicurur; 
and did Epicurus reject only the vulgar and poeti- 
cal Accounts of another Life ? Does not Ariſtotle 
ſtrike at the very Eſſence and Being of a future 
State, when he tells us, that Death is the ulti- 
0 make Period of our Being; ? And the Stoics 


* Tis allowed on all Hands, that the pu ic Do dre did 
inculcate future Rewards and Puniſhments; Hut it is evident 


that theſe Paſſages * them in the moſt clear and pen 
2 
| C2 ſurely 
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ſurely expreſs themſelves in as full a Manner as 
any of the reſt. | 

What ſhall we do then with theſe various and 
contradictory. Accounts of the old Philoſophers ? 
If they are ſuppoſed to deliver their real Senti- 
ments in every Paſſage, it will be impoſſible to 
demonſtrate-their Belief of. another Life. In this 
Caſe it is evident that they could have no fixed 
and ſettled Principle, with regard to this Article. 
If they are ſaid to practiſe the double Doctrine, 
this will effectually overthrow every thing Mr. 
Factſon has advanced on that Head, 
How unlucky, then, was our Author, when he 
fixed on theſe Profeſſions, to prove that the Phi- 
loſophers believed another Life]! He pretends, in- 
deed, but we have confuted the Pretenſion, that 
they never varied in their Doctrine on this Point; 
that they always taught a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments. The Teſtimonies abovementioned 


diſprove this, and fo fully, overthrow what he 


fondly calls his Demon#ration. 3 

But we have done more; we have ſhewn that 
the very Principle, on which he builds, is entire- 
y deſtructive of his own Scheme. He builds on 
the Profeſſions of the ancient Sages: Now theſe, 
when taken in their full Extent, will either prove, 
that they had no fixed and ſettled Principles, with 
regard to another Life; or, on Suppoſition that 
they had ſuch Principles, will ſhew that the ſecret 


I Nos quaque accendimur & extinguimur, medio ills tempore ali- 
97 patimur. Utrungue vero alta ſecuritas e. — Brevis mor- 
Sus aut extinguetur aut extinguet : in utroque finis dolend; eft.— 

Admone nullum mali ſenſum ad eum qui periit pervenire. Will 
any one pretend that theſe Expreſſions relate only to the com- 


mon and popular Accounts of a future State? If they have 


any Meaning, they ſtrictly and properly exclude all future Re- 
wards and Puniſhments whatſoever. 4 
\ J ; and 
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and internal Doctrine did really exclude all future 
Rewards and Puniſhments. And if the ſecret 
Doctrine did really and actually exclude all future 
Rewards and Puniſhments, it will not ſurely be 
denied that the Philoſophers themſelves did diſbe- 


lieve them. 


Again, as the Philoſophers were thus various 
and inconſiſtent in their Declarations on this 
Head; this will furniſh Matter for another Ob- 
ſervation. If they firmly believed another Life, 
whence, let me alk, comes it, that they fo often 
diſclaim and diſavow it? what Motive could they 
have to deny it, contrary to the real Senſe and 


Conviction. of their own Minds? I would not 


ſuggeſt that they always ſpoke their real Thoughts; 
I know very well that they held it lawful to lie, 


and deceive the People for the public Good. But 


this Principle could not operate in the preſent 


| Caſe, As to the Notion of another Life, they 


deemed it to be of the utmoſt Uſe and Importance 
to Society n. Why then, I aſk. once more, did 
they ſo often declare again it ? they muſt do this 
contrary to the Senſe and Perſuaſion of their own 
Minds; they muſt do it, without any View to 


the public Good; they muſt indeed do it out of 


pure Wantonneſs, a Conduct, which one would 
not willingly aſcribe to a ſet of ſerious and think- 


ing Men; in a Matter which themſelves held to 


be of the utmoſt Conſequence, And yet Mr. 7ac*/or 
muſt aſcribe it to them, if he till inſiſts that they 


m Diogenes Laertius carries the Matter ſo far, as to ſay that 
Plato himſelf taught this Doctrine chiefly for its Utility and Uſe. 
I. iii.” $ 79, 80. 

Ut aliqua in vita formido improbis eſſet poſita, apud Inferos 
ejuſmodi quædam illi antiqui ſupplicia improbis conflitute e 
poluerunt ; Quod videlicet intelligebant, his remotis, non eſſe 
mortem ipſam pertimeſcendam. Cicero Orat. iv. in Catitin. 
n enter- 


141 
entertained a firm and conſtant Perſuaſion of an- 
other Life. | 4 
But to conclude this Article: If this Matter is 
to be tried by the common Rules of Logic; if no 
new Laws of judging are to be eſtabliſhed in Mr. 
Fackſon's Favour z theſe oppoſite and contrary 
Profeſſions of the ancient Sages will be plain 
Proofs that they did not believe a future State. In 
this, I fay no more than what 1s contained in that 
general Rule, which the Critics give us, to fix and 
determine the N of Authors, when they 
ſpeak variouſly on the fame Subject. Quotieſcun- 
gue ſcriptor quiſpiam loquetur ex ſententia & con- 
Juetudine vulgo recepta, non et ſemper putandus 
cum vulgo ſentire; preſertim fi periculoſum ſit diſ- 
ſenſum ed in re teftari ; aut ambighe ſint locuti- 
ones ; ac ſi ab ea ſententià aut iſitatis formulis 
aliguando manifeſte recedat, tum vero ex animi ſen- 
tentia /oqui cenſendus erit. Le Clerc, Ars Critica, vol. 
i. p. 56. If this be a good Rule, the Profeſſions 
of the Philoſophers againſt a future State, will be 
ſtronger Proofs that they did not believe it, than 
their Declarations on the other Side will be that 
they did believe it ; the firſt indeed will be ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew that they did not believe it. So far 
therefore as we may judge by their Profeſſions, we 
have Reaſon to think that they did not hold this 
Notion ; and yet, on the Strength of theſe very 
Profeſſions, the learned Gentleman undertakes to 
demonſtrate that they did hold it. 1 

In the foregoing Chapter I have brought ſcarce 
any of the Teſtimonies cited by the Author of 
the Divine Legation : And that, to ſhew he did 
not collect the Paſſages he has quoted with Pains 
and Difficulty ; to ſhew too, that the Profeſſions 
of the Philoſophers againſt a future State are far 
more 


I 


» 
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more numerous than the learned Writer I have to 
do with ſeems to have imagined. 

So much for. his general Demonſtration: Let 
us now deſcend to the particular Account of future 
Happineſs, which he gives us as really believed 
7 the ancient Sages. 


CHAP, II. 

T he State of future Happineſs, which Mr. Jack- 
ſon gives us as believed by the Philsſophers. 
hat it bas no Relation to the preſent Ar- 
gument,—T hat this was the popular and 
external, not, as he ſuppoſes, the ſecret and 
eſoteric Notion of a Fg rat State. Mat 


it was not really and actually believed 2 
the Philoſophers themſelves. 


HAT then is the Doctrine of "EW. Re- 
wards, which he gives us as really enter- 
tained by the old Philoſophers? Why, he tells us, 
their Notion was, that the Souls of virtuous and 
e oodly Men, after Death, reſided in ſome lumi- 

nous Orb, which was the Manſion of their Hap- 
66 pineſs, and where they enjoyed the Society of 
« celeſtial Beings and other holy Perſons who 
had lived on Earth; and, by divine Knowledge, 
« Faith, and Virtue, were united to and had 
« Communion with God, and were bleſſed with 
«© the Beatific Viſion of the divine Perfections.“ 
Defence, p. 8. 

This is indeed a very fine and pompous Account 
of a State of future Happineſs ; but then let it be 


remembered that this State of future Happineſs 
Wag 
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was to be enjoyed in Heaven; that Heaven is aſ- 
ſign'd as the Region of all this future Bliſs and 


Glory: There needs no Pains to prove this; the 


learned Author himſelf, I dare ſay, will not deny 
it, He ſpeaks of luminous Orbs, celeſtial Beings, 


beatific Viſion. 


I will throw together a few Paſſages of Anti- 
quity, which may ſerve to give a more full and 


perfect Account of this future State ; and at the 
fame time ſhew that it is nothing to the Purpoſe 
of our preſent Queſtion. 1 | 
_ © Cicero ſpeaks much of this State; but then he 
ſpeaks of it as belonging only to Perſons of pecu- 
har Excellence and Worth; to Men of ſingular 
and uncommon Merit. He ſpeaks of certain 


« Seats in Heaven, which were aſſigned all thoſe, - 


* who ſhould greatly diſtinguiſh themſelves in the 
Service of their Country.“ Again, He gives 
it only to thoſe, qui præſtantibus ingeniis in vita 
humana divina ſtudia coluerunt. And, in an- 
other Place, magnis & praſtantibus viris v. Lu- 
' can, ſpeaking of theſe Abodes, ſays, 


Quodgue patet terras inter lunzque meatus 
Semidei manes habitant, guos ignea virtus 
Innocuos, vitæ patientes AMtheris imi 

Fecit, & æternos animam collegit in ignes. L. ix. 


Io the Teſtimonies of Cicero and Lucan, I will 
next add that of Foſephus, Titus, in a Speech to 

his Soldiers, ſpeaks of this future Happineſs ; but 
then he confines it to Heroes and Dæmons. 
« Who does not know (ſays he) that the Souls 
“of thoſe brave Men, who die in Battle, will be 


Omnibus qui patriam conſervarint, adjuverint, auxerint, 
certum eſſe in ccelo definitum locum, ubi beati ævo ſempi- 


raiſed 


terno fruantur. Gomn, Scip. 3.5. 7. 


7 


ce raiſed and exalted to the Regions of the, ureſt 


ther, and there be ſtationed amongſt the 
« Stars? and that they themſelves will become 


4 Heroes and Demons eos? | 


Seneca too mentions this future Happineſs ; but 
then he mentions it in ſuch a Manner as plainly 
ſhews that he thought it peculiar to the Souls 
abovementioned. Speaking of one, whom he 
ſuppoſes to be raiſed and advanced to this very 
State, he ſays, ad excelſa ſublatus, inter felices 
currit animas, accipitque illum cætus ſacer, Scipio- 
nes Catoneſque*.—Parens tuus, Martia, illic nepotem 
ſuum, quanquam illic omnibus omne cognatum eft, 
applicat ſibi, nova luce gaudentem, & vicinorum 
ſyderum meatus docet. I ſaid that he confined 
theſe Regions to the Souls abovementioned; and 
this is evident from the Scipio's and the Cato's, to 
whom he here gives it; it is evident too from the 
Confeſſion of Lipfius himſelf, who ſays, Cordum 
Joquentem inducit mortnum, & inter Heroas 1. 
Once more; Cicero, in his firſt Tuſculan, is 
very expreſs for this Diſtinction: He tells us, 
« That the Caſci, or old Inhabitants of 7taly, did 
ec not conceive Death to be a State of mere Ex- 
« tinction; they ſuppoſed it to be a Change or 
« Migration from one Life to another. They 
« thought that Perſons of great and eminent 
« Quallſications would be raiſed and exalted 
« into Heaven; while all the reſt were left 
« to grovel in theſe lower Regions.“ Amon 
thoſe to be thus exalted, he reckons Romulus, 
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p Ad Martiam, cap. ult. 

3 Phyſiol, Stoicorum, 1, iii. Diſſer. 11. 
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Hercules, Bacchus, the Sons of Tyndarus *, &c.— 
We here again ſee that theſe Manſions of Bliſs 
and Immortality in Heaven were given only to 
Perſons of illuſtrious and uncommon Worth: 


The Liſt of Worthies juſt recited, proves this be- 


7255 all Exception. As for the reſt of Man- 


ind, i. e. the Bulk of the Species, they | 


were to be excluded hence and confined to the 
World below. 3 | 
is evident that theſe Paſſages relate to a State 
of future Happineſs in Heaven; but then *tis 
Equally evident that they do not conclude the 
Souls of good Men in general ; that they confine 
theſe Seats of Bliſs and Glory to a few choice and 
ſele& Spirits; to ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their public Services, or ſome way great- 
contributed to the Advantages of human Life. 
To thoſe, according to Cicero, qui patriam con- 
fſervarint, auxerint, adjuverint; to Romulus, Her- 
rules, and other Worthies of the ſame Claſs. 
Lucan, ſpeaking of theſe Seats, ſays, Semidei 
manes habitant; Foſephus declares in very expreſs 
and direct Terms, that theſe Regions were inha- 
bited by Dæmons and Heroes. And, I preſume, we 


need not remark, that he Bulk of good Men, that 


virtuous and godly Souls in general are not to be 
ranked amongſt theſe, 


r Ttaque unum illud erat infitum priſcis illis, quos Ca/cos 
appeliat Ennius, eſſe in morte ſenſum, neque exceſſu vitz fic 
deleri hominem, ut funditus interiret.— Mortem non interi- 
tum eſſe omnia tollentem atque delentem, ſed quamdam quai 
migrationem commutationemque vitz: que in claris wiris & 
feminis dux in cælum ſoleret t, in ceteris humi retineretur, & 
permaneret tamen. Ex hoc & noſtrorum opinione Romulus in 
cli cum Dis agit æ um,. —& apud Græcos, indeque perla pſus 
ad nos, & uſque ad Oceanum, Hercules tantus & tam præſens 
habetur deus. Hinc Liber deus, Semele natus, eadenique famæ 
celebritate Bndaridæ fratres, &c. Tuſc. i. 12. | 
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All I aim to prove, is, that the State of Hap- 
pineſs, here deſcribed, was not to be ſhared by 
good Men in common; that it was confined to 
Souls of extraordinary and uncommon Worth, 
And if this be fo, what becomes of Mr. Fack- 
ſows Argument? When the Author of the Divine 
Legation affirms, that the Philoſophers diſbelieved 
a State of future Happineſs, he means ſuch a 
State as was to include the Body of good Men; in 
which every virtuous and righteous Man was to 
be rewarded. The Queſtion then is, whether the 
Philoſophers held a future State of Rewards for 
good Men in general; and the learned Writer 
decides upon it, by ſending us to a State that be- 
longs only to the very Flower of this Order. The 
Point is, whether all good Men were to be 
happy; and he; to ſupport the Affirmative, 5 
us to a State, that was not to be the Portion of 
. good Men in common; but only of a ſmall and ſe- 

# Number, 5 Ap 
2dly, He very gravely affirms, that this. was 
the ſecret and efoteric Notion, in reſpect to fu- 
ture Happineſs, He may, if he pleaſes, believe 
this; but why ſhould he be ſo unreaſonable, as to 
expect that his Readers ſhould believe it too? 
Does not Titus, in the Paſſage juſt recited, men- 
tion this State of future Happineſs ? But then he 
ſpeaks of it in the moſt public and open Manner: 
in a Speech addreſs'd to the Body of his Army, 
And would he upon this Occaſion have fetch'd 
his Arguments from the ſecret and hidden Do- 
_ Etrines of the Schools? Would he have inſiſted 
upon ſuch Topics, as the Bulk of his Audience 
had never before heard of? I may ſay, upon ſuch 
Topics, as, by Mr. Jactſon's own Account, they 
were not capable of receiving and underſtanding : 
D 2 for 


[ 20 ] 
for. this is the very Character and Deſcription 
which he himſelf gives of the ſecret Doctrine. 

Again; Plato ſays, That Rewards ought to 
«© be decreed to all who behave well in War; 
c that thoſe, who die in the Service of their 
* Country, ſhould be treated with particular 
„Marks of Honour and Reſpe& ; that, after 
« Death, they ſhould be conſidered as Dæmons 
ec and Deini Gods; as Guardians of Mankind, 
% who were to ſuperintend and preſide over this 
lower World,” And he afterwards ſubjoins, 
« That every one, who arrived at any exalted. 
and uncommon Pitch of Virtue, ſhould be in- 
<« titled to the ſame Honour. 

He here tells us, that brave Men, and, indeed; 
M1 Men of ſingular Worth and Merit were to be 
raiſed and erected into Demons : there can then 
be no Queſtion but that he here ſpeaks of the 
State of future Happineſs in Heaven. But does 
he deliver this as a private and eſoteric Doctrine? 
The very End and Purpoſe of his Writing will 
not ſuffer us to believe this. His Deſign was to 
make Men uſeful Members of Society; to ſpur 
and incite them to acts of Heroiſm and uncom- 
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mon Virtue. And how could his Doctrine be ſup- 


poſed to do this, unleſs it was taught and 
preached up to the World at large? And if it 
was taught and preached up to the World at 
large, the Inference is certainly juſt, that it way 
a public, and nota private Doctrine. 

This too appears from the following Paſſage of 
Cicero. It may be eaſily underſtood, that the 
<< Reaſon, why moſt Cities proſecuted the Me- 
% mory of their valiant Men with divine Ho- 
* nours, was to ſpur up their Citizens to Virtue, 
«< that. every the moſt deſerving of them might 
encounter Dangers with the greater Willingneſs 
for the Sake of his Country, This was the 
« very Inducement the Athenians had to deify 
« Ereftbeus and his Daughters t.“ 

We are here told of the Conſecration of dead 
Men, and the Reaſon of it. And does not this 
very Reaſon neceſſarily ſuggeſt that this muſt 
have been a public Notion ? For what Impreſſion - 
could it be ſuppoſed to make on'the Body of the 
75 le? how could it be ſuppoſed to work them 
up to gallant and heroic Actions, if, like the ſe- 
* Dodtrines of the Schools, it was all the time 


abſolutely unknown to them? 


Laſtly, we find that the Body of the People 
was really and actually poſſeſs'd of this very Do- 
ctrine. Cicero himſelf gives this Account of the 
Caſci, or the rude and barbarous Inhabitants of 
old Tray. They did not, it ſeems, conſider 
„Death as the End and Deſtruction of their Be- 


: Divine Legation, vol. i. p. 94. Atque adeo in -leriſque 
civitatibus intelligi poteſt, acuende wirtutis gratid, quo liben- 
tius:retpublice cauſa; periculum adiret optimus quiſque, virorum 
fortium memoriam honore Deorum immortalium conſecratam: 
ob eam enim ipſam cauſam EreQheus Athenis filizque ejus in 
numero Deorum ſunt, Net. Deor. 1. iii. 19. 
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e ing, but as a Change and Migration to another 
« Lite: They thought that Men of great and ſin- 
« gular Qualifications, that Perſons: famous and 
. « excellent in their Generations, would be raiſed 
% and exalted into Heaven; while all the reſt 


<« were left to grovel in the World below.“ But 


now is not this here repreſented: as a popular and 
common Notion? We are told that the very 
loweſt of the People were actually in Poſſeſſion of 
it. Now if this be true, as it certainly is, what 

ſſible Ground can there be for what the learned 

riter ſo often repeats and aſſerts, vi. that this 
was a ſecret and hidden Doctrine, imparted by the 
| Philoſophers to their Diſciples only, and carefully 

cancealed from the Body of the People? 
* 3dly, Let us now ſee whether the: Philoſophers 
believed any thing of this State of future * * 
neſs. That we may be the better able to judge 
of this, let us attend to their own” Account of it. 
They give it only to Perſons of illuſtrious and 
ſignal Worth; they talk much of the Society and 
Aſſembly of the Gods, And who, pray, aſter all, 
were theſe Gods? Why, certain Sons of Men, 
who, for their eminent Services to their Fellow- 
Creatures, were ſaid to be erected: into a kind of 
Deities. Plato tells us, That they were to be- 
come Dæmons; that they were to receive di- 
vine Honours; and exerciſe a Providence over 
* this lower World.“ Cicero too, in a Fragment 
of his preſerved by St. Auſtin, inſiſts much on the 
Divinity of Romulus, and brings a particular Ar- 
gument to maintain and defend it”. And when 
© frogs he 

Magis eſt in Romulo admirandum, quod cxteri, qui Dii ex 
hominibus facti eſſe dicuntur, minus eruditis hominum ſæculis 


fuerunt, ut fingendi proclivior eſſet ratio, cum imperiti failce 


ad credendum impellerentur. Romuli autem ætatem minus 
| bis 
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he deſigned to conſecrate his Daughter, he iſpenky 
in this Manner, That as the Wiſdom of the 
« Ancients had conſecrated and deified many ex- 
<« cellent Perſons of both Sexes, whoſe Temples 
« were. then remaining, the Progeny of Cadmus, 
« of Amphitryon, of Tyndarus ; ſo he would per- 
« form the ſame Honour to Tultia, who, if any 
« Creature ever deſerved it, was of all the moſt 
« worthy of it: I will do it therefore, ſays he, 
« and conſecrate thee, thou beſt and moſt learned 
« of Women, now admitted miothe Aſſembly of the 
« Gods, to the Regard and Veneration of all 
«« Mortals*,” Theſe learned Ancients fpeak of 
the State of Happineſs in Heaven; and what do 
they ſay of it ? Why, a few excellent Perſons are 
to be admitted to the Society and Aſſembly of the - 
Gods. But then did the Philoſophers themſelves 
believe any thing of this Society and Aſſembly of 
the Gods, of which they have ſaid ſo much? The 
very elegant and polite Writer of the Hiſtory of 
the Life of Cicero ſays, But it was not Ciceros 
'< real thought, after all, to exalt his Daughter into 

% Deity ; he knew it to be abſurd, as he often 
<« declares, to pay divine Honours to dead Mor- 
<« tals; and tells us how their very Publicans had 
« decided that Queſtion in Beotia for when the 

« Lands of the immortal Gods were excepted out 
of their Leaſe, by the Law of the Cenſors, they 
denied, that any one could be deemed an immortal 
God, who had once been a Man; and fo made 
«*< the Lands of Amphiaraus and Trophonius pay 
*c the ſame Taxes with the reſt. Yet in a political 
View he ſometimes recommends the Worſhip 


his ſexcentis jam inveteratis Literis, atque Doctrinis, omnique 
illo antiquo ex inculta hominum vita errore ſublato fuiſſe cerni- 
mus. De Civ. Dei, l. xxii. 6. | 


> Hittory of the Life of M. Tullias Cicero, vol. ii. p. 189. p 
| | cc 0 
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er of thoſe Sons of Men, whom their eminent 
& Services to Mankind had advanced to the Rank 
& of inferior Gods J. Sigonius declares the fame ; 
whoſe Words are ſo very much to our Purpoſe, 
that I cannot forbear inſerting them. ] do not 
« know (ſays he) but thoſe learned Men are in 
« the right, who think that ſeveral excellent and 
&« brave Perſons have been conſecrated and deified, 
ec in order to incite Men to Acts of Heroiſm, 
« and that they may encounter Dangers with 
4 more Readineſs in the Service of their Coun- 
« try.” And he adds, That ſeveral Perſons 
'« were conſecrated in Old Greece with this very 
% View z.“ And however this falſe Cicero may 
fail in other Points, there can be no Queſtion, 
but that he here copies the true and real Senti- 
ments of Cicero himſelf ; who, in one of the Paſ- 
ages above cited, declares, that theſe Deifications 
were made, acuende virtutis gratid, quo libentius 
reipublicæ cauſa periculum adiret opt imus quif- 

ue. 5 
The Sum then of our Argument is this: The 
Philoſophers mention a State of future Happineſs 
in Heaven; they ſay, that ſome few excellent Per- 
ſons ſhall be admitted into the Society and Aſem- 
bly of the Gods. But then this Society and Aſem. 
bly of the Gods was all a pure Fable and Fiction 
of their own. As therefore they believed nothing 


- 


- 7 Ibid. e BE | 
= Atque haud {cio an rectè ſenſerint viri doctiſſimi, quorum 13 
ea fait opinio, viros c/aros & fortes idcirco deorum immortalium Y 


bonore con ſccratos, ut incitaretur virtus acrius, & acuerentur ve- 
hementius ad obeunda pericula, qui patrizz amore ſtudioque 
tenebantur.— Quod optime agnovit & diutiflime retinuit, om- 4 
nium literarum præclara cuſtos & altrix Grzcia, quæ multos 4A 
habet virtutis gratia factos ex hominibus Deos, quorum alios | 1 

fnatentur novos; alios multis jam ſzculis receptos in cœlum, con- 3 

- ſecratoſque contendunt. De Conſolation. | $ 
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of the Society and Aſſembly into which theſe ex- 
cellent Perſons were to be admitted, tis impoſſible 
that they ſhould believe any thing of the Admi/- 
e 
Again; it is remarkable, the learned Gentle- 
man every where allows that the Stories of the 
Ely/ian Fields were conſidered as mere Fictions; 
and here I cannot for the Life of me conceive, 
what it is which induces him to think that the 
State of future Happineſs in Heaven was not 
viewed in the very ſame Light. For, let me 
aſk him, whence does he conclude that the Philo- 
ſophers believed nothing of Elyſium ? Is it becauſe 
it made part of the popular and external Doctrine? 
Becauſe *tis ſometimes mentzoned as 'an Engine 
of Policy, contrived only for the Sake of Go- 
vernment? And does he think we will not ſay 
the ſame for the State of future Happineſs in 
Heaven? Have we not indeed proved from Hi- 
ſtory and real Fact, that this was the very Caſe of 
the laſt Doctrine? - But, perhaps, he may infer 
their Diſbeljef of Elium from another Circum- 
ſtance; from the Fables and Hiſtories with which 
it is intermixed, and which, *tis notorious and al- 
lowed on all hands, were not believed by the Phi- 
loſophers themſelves. For as to the Judges of 
Hell, the Society and Aſſembly of the Gods in the 
infernal Regions; theſe were conſidered by all 
Men of Senſe as merely political, as invented only 
to keep the People in Order. But, pray, now 
does not this very Reaſon equally conclude againſt 
their Belief of the State of future Happineſs in - 
Heaven? The Society and Aſſembly of the Gods 
their Banquets, Entertainments and Marriages, 
| 1 are 


Illa autem Deorum vita, five Apotheoſis, gemino capite 
præcipuè continebatur : Convitu Jovis, & Deg alicujus con- 
E Jug is. 
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are the principal Circumſtances we find recorded 
of this State. But were not theſe as groſs and 
rank Fables, as any that were feigned of the E- 
Man Fields? With regard then to the Philoſo- 
phers, we have proved their Diſbelief of this State 
of Happineſs in Heaven, on the very ſame 
Principles, and in the very ſame Manner 'tis uſual 
to prove their Diſbelief of Ehſium: Which the 
learned Writer, I am perſuaded, had ſaved us the 
Trouble of doing, had he not been unluckily miſ- 
led by the Ambiguity of Terms. Elyſium, in what- 
ever Senſe you take it, is confeſſedly a fabulous 
and imaginary Place. But Heaven, in the Chriſtian 
Syſtem, being a Reality, the good Man did not 
refle that, in the Pagan Theology ; its Exiſtence 
was as viſionary as that of Ely/zum itlelt ; and the 
very ſame in Greece and [taly, as Odin's Hall 
amongſt the Northern Nations. | 

Upon the Whole; could the learned Author 


prove that they believed a future State thus cir- 


cumſtanced, yet I would not adviſe him to tri- 
umph too ſoon, left his Adverſaries ſhould reply 
that it is nothing to the Purpoſe, as it was not 
ſuppoſed to include the Body of good Men. If 
we add to this, that this Notion was merely po- 


f met and external; that it never was entertained 


y the Philoſophers themſelves ; we ſhall, I dare 
ſay, hear no more of it; at leaſt in way of Op- 
poſition to the Doctrine of the Divine Legation. 
Jugio. Sic apud Horatium, 1. iv. od. 8. Herculis Divinitas 


inde ſtatuitur, quod, Jovis intere/? oftatis epulis impiger Her- 
cules, Idemque, ut notum eſt, Heben, juventutis Deam acce- 


pit in conjugem. Ruæus in Virgil. Ecl. iv. Dearum connubip 


& Deorum con vi vio dii efficiuntur, Serwius in neid i. 


Tu mihi quodcunque hoc regni, tu ſceptra, Jovemque 
Concilias; tu das epulis accumbere Di wum. E nid. i. 


Nec Deus hunc gen, Dea nec dignata cubili eſt. Ec. iv. 
CHA P, 
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That Mr. Jackſon, in his firſt Piece, gives 
the Re- union of the Soul with God, as the 
only Notion of future Happineſs entertained 
by the old Philoſephers. His Account of it 
examined and confuted. That this Re- 
union and the State of Happineſs in Hea- 
ven, were conceived by the Ancients to be 
very different and diſtin things. | 


JO much for the State of future Happineſs in 
Heaven, And here I cannot but take Notice 
that the learned Writer himſelf gives a very diffe- 
rent Account of this Matter in his firſt Pamphlet. 
He there tells us, That the Re-union of the 
« Soul, or its Return to God, was conceived ta 
be the peculiar Recompence and Reward. of 
„good Men after Death; he gives this as the 
<* only Notion of future Happineſs, really believed 
by the Philoſophers themſelves.” Since then 
he lays ſo much Streſs on this Re-union, it may. 
not be amiſs to conſider what he has advanced on 
this Head. He every where repreſents it as a 
State of the moſt abſolute and perfect Happineſs b. 
This would be very much to his Purpoſe, could 
he prove it, I do indeed find that he aſſerts it 
again and again; but alas! all theſe Aſſertions 
will not amount to one Proof, However, in Sup- 
port of this Notion, he refers us to Famblichus, p. 
89, 90. This is the ſole Authority produced by 
him; and. this, unluckily, in the preſent Caſe 
turns -out to be no Authority at all, Does not 


> Page 71. 
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Mr. Jactſan know that the Argument of the Di- 
vine Legation relates to the Sentiments of thoſe 
Philoſophers, who lived before our Saviour ? 
4 Such was the general Doctrine on this Point, 
& before the coming of Chriſtianity. But then 
&* thofe ' Philoſophers, who held out againſt its 
& Truth, new modelled both their Philoſophy 
& and Religion, making their Philoſophy more 
5 religious, and their Religion more philoſophi- 
5 cal : Of which we have given ſeveral occaſional 
& Inſtances in the. Courſe of this Work. So 
* amongſt the many Improvements of Le, 
tc the ſoftening this Doctrine was one; the mo- 
& dern Platoniſts confining the Notion of the 
« Soul's being part of the divine Subſtance, to thoſe 
* of Brutes. Every irrational Power, ſays Por- 
ie phyry, 7s reſolved into the Life of the Whole. 
*« And it is remarkable that then, and not till 
* then, the Philoſophers feally began to believe 
| * the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and 
| « Puniſhments.” (Divine Legation, vol. i. p.430.) 
| When the Queſtion is thus plainly confined to the © 
Period before our Saviour, why are we referred x | 
to Jamblicbus, who lived fo long after it? This 
ſurely looks like Diſtreſs. For why this poaching g 
| in unlicenſed Authors, if the Gentleman 0 15 . 
have ſtarted his Game like a fair Sportſman? _ 
But let him anſwer directly to this plain Queſtion 
were the Doctrines of the Philoſophers the ſame, 
in the Days of Famblichus, as in the times before 
our Saviour ?— Were the Notions of the human 
Soul the ſame in theſe two Periods ?. It is certain 
that he muſt anſwer in the Negative ; and what $ 
| clearer Proof can there be than this, that the Te- 43 
ſtimony of Famblichus is of no Force in the pre- 
OO ; ea 
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It may be ſaid that I confider the Re- union of 
the Soul, and the State of Happineſs in Heaven, 
as different and diſtinct things; whereas the 
learned Writer I have to do with, all along ſup- 
ſes that they were one and the ſame State, — 1 
lieve he does; however, I chuſe rather to follow 
the Ancients, who always conſidered them as very 
ſeparate and diſtinct things, than this great Mo- 
dern, who hath been pleaſed to mix and confound 
them. Seneca ſays, Magnus animus deo pareat, & 
quicquid lex univerſi jubet fine cunflatione patiatur; 
aut in meliorem emittitur vitam, lucidius, tranquil» 
lius inter divina manſurus, aut certe fine ullo futu- 
rus incommodo. Nature ſuæ remiſcebitur & rever- 
tetur in totum *. It will not be denied that the firſt 
Part relates to the State of Happineſs in Heaven, 
and the ſecond to the Refuſion of the Soul. But 
then are they not plainly and directly oppoſed to 
each other? muſt they not therefore have been 
conſidered as very ſeparate and diſtinct States? 
The ſame Author, in another Place, confirms 
the ſame thing: He ſpeaks of the Bliſs and Hap- 
pineſs of Heaven, but then he ſpeaks of it, as pre- 
vious to the Refuſion of the Soul. Nos guogue 
felices animæ & æterna ſortitæ, cum deo vi ſum erit 
iſta iterum moliri, labentibus cunts, & ipfi parva 
ruinæ ingentis acceſſio, in antiqua elementa verte- 
mur; or, as Lip/ius on the Place ſays, ſhall be 
reſolved into the univerſal Sould. There can ſurely 
be no Queſtion but theſe were thought to be diffe- 
rent and diſtinct States, as the one was ſuppoſed 
both oppoſite to, and prior to the other. The Re- 
union was to begin at the very Time, when the State 
of Happineſs in Heaven was conceived to end. 
Epiſt. 72. 
© Cap. ul. ad Martiam. TS 
-« Animz igitur tune omnes iterum ad mundi animam, i. e. 
ad Jovem reſolvantur. Phyſiol. Stoicor. J. iii. c. 1. 


Again; 


30 


Again; Mr. Jackſon gives the Re- union to the 
Souls of good Men in general: But I have proved 
that the State of Happineſs in Heaven was reſerved 
only for Men of great and exalted Merit; for 
thoſe, whoſe eminent Services to Mankind had 
raiſed and advanced them above the reſt of their 
Fellow-Creatures. 

Having eſtabliſhed this Difference, Jet us now 
fee how it affects our preſent Queſtion. The 
learned Author, in his irt Piece, ſends us to 
the Re-union, as the only Notion of future Re- 
wards, really entertained by the old Philoſophers. 


In the ſecond he refers us to a State of Bliſs and 


Happineſs in Heaven, as the only Doctrine really 
believed by them. Did he then conceive theſe to 
be one and the ſame State ? If he did ; he may 
probably, by this time, be convinced that he 
was miſtaken. | 

Did he conceive them to be ſeparate and di- 
ſtinct States? If he did, the Doctrine of his firſt 
and ſecond Pieces, are directly oppoſite and con- 
tradictory to each other. In the firſt, the Philo- 
fophers ſuppoſed all future r to conſiſt 
barely in the Re- union of the Soul. In the ſecond, 
they believed a State of Happineſs in Heaven, di- 
ſtinct from this Re- union. 
Let us juſt recapitulate the real State of the 

eſtion: The learned Writer pretends to give us 
the only Notion of future Happineſs actually be- 
leved and entertained by the Philoſophers them- 
ſelves. By this Means he brings the Diſpute be- 
tween us into a narrow Compaſs : For in this 


Caſe, what have we to do, but to conſider this 


very Doctrine; to examine into the real State of 
it; and as it does not appear from hence that the 
Philoſophers believed a State of future Happineſs, 


it follows of Courſe, from his own Principles, that 


we 
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we have hitherto no Proof, that they believed "ny 
n. e whaticever. 


——_—— —_ * —— 
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CHAT. IV; 


That the Phi lofophers did not believe a fu- 
ture State of Puniſoments. 


E 1 us come now to that Part of the 
ſtion, which relates to their Belief of — 
Puniſhments.. And here I ſhall confine myſelf to 
one ſingle Argument: It has been indeed before 
mentioned in the Divine Legation ; and, from its 
being yet unanſwered, I ſhall not ſcruple to affirm, 
that tis effectual, and deciſive of the Point in Que 
ſtion. It is grounded on a Paſſage of Cicero, 
where he declares, that the common and p 
Accounts of another Life were the only Foundation 
and Support of future Puniſhments, Now it is al- 
lowed, even by Mr, Zackſon himſelf, that the An- 
cients did not believe theſe common and popular 
Accounts: And therefore, with his Leave, 1 
would conclude, pon the Authority of Cicero, 
that they believed no future Puniſhments what- 


ſoever. 


But let us review the Paſſage : It is taken from 
the Oration for Cluentius. Nam nunc guidem, quid 


tandem illi mali mors attulit? Niſi forte ineptiis 


ac fabulis ducimur, ut exiſtimemus illum apud In- 
feros impiorum ſupplicia perferre, &c. Que f 
falja ſunt, ip qQuop omnes INTELLIGUNT, quid 
ei tandem aliud mors eripuit præter ſenſum deloris 2 
Our Argument ſuppoſes that | theſe common Sto- 
ries were the only Foundation and Support of fu- 


ture 
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ture Puniſhments. And does not Cicero himſelf 
' ſuppoſe the ſame ? If theſe (fays he) are falſe, 

« as all Men ſee they are, what has Death de- 
« prived him of beſides @ Senſe of Pain?“ Does 
not this Reaſoning evidently ſuppoſe that there 
was a neceſſary Connexion between theſe popular 
Fables, and the Doctrine of future Puniſhments ? 
If then a future State was. not believed under theſe 
Repreſentations, is it not manifeſt that it could 
not be believed at all? 8 
And here let me aſk, what has the learned 
Writer faid to this Argument of the Divine Lega- 
tion? Why, not one Syllable. But will not every 
Reader reflect on what he ſhould have ſaid? He 
may perhaps tell us, that it was too trivial to de- 
ſerve his Notice ; but he muſt excuſe me, if 1 
aſcribe his Silence to a very different Cauſe. This 
is not his uſual Way of managing Obje&ions, 
whenever he but dreams he can anſwer to the 25 
Purpoſe. | 
But, to reſume our Argument : The learned 
Author allows that the Ancients did not believe 
the vulgar and poetical Accounts of future Pu- 
niſhments ; and I aſk no more to prove that they 
believed no future Puniſhments at all, 

The Queſtion then is, whether the Ancients 
had any Norton of future Puniſhments, not found- 
ed on the Fables of the Populace; whether they 
had any Conception of ſeparate and diſtinct Pu- 
-niſhments, in which the Stories of Styx, Acheron, 1 
and Cocytus, had nothing to do. The Author of 
the Divine Legation, in Support of the Negative, i 
brought the Paſſage from Cicero abovementioned; 
I wyl here point out ſome other Teſtimonies, in 
which the very ſame thing has been maintained 
and aſſerted by other Writers of Antiquity. Co- 
-gita nullis deſunctum malis affici. Illa, que nobis 
yy I Inferos 
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Ioferos faciunt terribiles, fabula eſt. Nullas immi-. 
nere mortis tenebras, nec carcerem, nec flumina fla- 
grantia igne, nec oblivionis amnem, nec tribunalia, 
aullos in illa reos libertate tam laxa, nullos iterum 
tyrannos. Mors omnium dolorum ſolutio eft & finis. 
Ultra quam mala noſtra non exeunt ©, 

The Dead, we ſee, were ſubject to no Pain and 
Miſery ; and why? becauſe the vulgar Accounts 
of another Life were fabulous and falſe. Is it not 
evident from hence, that theſe were the only 
Foundation and Support of future Puniſhments ? 
Otherwiſe why might not the Dead be ſubject to 
Pain and Miſery, tho? theſe Stories were falſe and 
groundleſs ? | 

Mors contemni debet magis quam ſolet: Multa. 
enim de illa credimus. Multorum ingeniis certatum 
eſt ad augendam ejus infamiam. Deſcriptus eſt 
carcer Infernus, & perpetua notte oppreſſa regio, 
In qua + 


ingens Fanitor orci, 
Offa ſuper recubans antro ſemeſa cruento, 
Aternum latrans, exangues terreat umbras. 


Sed etiam cum perſuaſeris iftas fabulas eſſe, nec 
quicquam defunctis ſupereſſe quod timeant, ſubit alius 
metus, æque enim timor ne apud Inferos ſint, quam 
ne nuſquam. He here mentions the poetical and 
fabulous Accounts of another Life; if theſe were 
falſe, the Conſequence, you ſce, was that there 
could be no future Puniſhments at all. Sed etiam 
cum per ſuaſeris iſtas fabulas eſſe, nec quicquam de- 
functis ſupereſſe quod timeant. 

Again: Non ſum lam ineptus ut Epicuream can- 
tilenam hoc loco perſequar, & dicam, vanos eſſe In- 
ferorum metus, nec Ixionem rota volvi, nec ſaxum 


© Seneca ad Martiam, c. 19. 
f Seneca Ep. 8;, 
8 F vumer⸗ 
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humero Siſyphi trudi in adverſum,. nec ullius viſct- 
ra & renaſci poſſe quotidie, & carpi. Nemo tam 
puer eſt ut Cerberum timeat, &c.— Mors nos aut 
conſumit, aut exuit. Emiſſis meliora reſtant, onere 
detrafto : Conſumptis nibil reftat, bona pariter ma- 


laque ſubmota ſunt s. 

If there was no Cerberus, the Soul muſt either 
be extinguiſhed, or raiſed to a State of Happinels. 
But why ſo, if there were future Puniſhments 


in Store, which did not derive their Credit and 5 


Authority from the common Fables? 
© Cicero, in his firſt Tuſculan, undertakes to con- 
fate the Doctrine, which makes Death an Evil. 
But then, in this Confutation, he confines himſelf to 
two Points; the Notion of infernal Torments, 
and the Mortality of the Soul. The laſt, he tells 
us, is a State of Non-exiſtence, and not attended 
with any poſitive and real Miſery; and the firſt 
was a pure Fiftion. Hence he infers that Death 
was no Evil. What a ridiculous and abſurd Infe- 
rence had this been, if there had been any No- 
tion of politive and real Puniſhments * thoſe 
taught the Populace ? Tuſc. i. c. 5, 6, 7, 8. 

My Reaſoning ftands thus: As Cicero, in this 

very Book, undertakes to anſwer all the Argu- 
ments, which could be brought to prove that 
Death is a real Evil; it was his Buſineſs to open 
and explain the ſeveral Circumſtances, which were 
ſuppoſed to make Death an Evil. Now it is re- 
markable that he confines himfelf to the Doctrine 
of infernal Torments, and the Mortality of the 
Soul. Hence I conclude that he knew of no ſin- 
gle Circumſtance beſides, that could make Death 
terrible or frightful to Mankind. 


But tho' he has only diſproved the common | 


and popular Accounts of future CD. he 


AY Seneca, Ep. 24. 
yet 
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yet ventures to affirm, that Death could not be a 
State of Miſery and Sorrow. Quid, hoc aaſne 
aut manere animos poſt mortem, aut morte ipſa in- 
terire? A, Do vero; quod fi maneant, beatos 
eſſe concedo; fin intereant, non efſe miſeros, que- 


niam ne ſunt quidem. c. 11 
The learned Doctor Davies confirms what 1 


have here faid, that all future Puniſhments are 
rejected in the Paſſage juſt cited. And, upon 
the Place, he obſerves, ita argumentati ſunt Eth- 
nici, quod Poetarum dicta de penis apud Inferos pro 
nugis habuerint, They rejected all future Puniſh- 
ments, And what was the Reaſon of this? The 
learned Critic tells us, it was becauſe they disbe- 
lieved the poctical and fabulous Accounts of another 
World. | 
I will next give a Teſtimony, as I find it cited 
in the Divine Legation, tho? not immediately to 
the Purpoſe of my preſent Argument; for this, 
like many other Paſſages there quoted, may ſerve 
to illuſtrate and ſupport more than one Part of 
that incomparable Work. Tis brought from E- 
pictetus, who, ſpeaking of Death, ſays, But 
* wiitacr do you go? No where to your Hurt: 
© You return from whence you came: To a friend- 
ly Conſociation with your kindred Elements: 
What there was of the Nature of Fire in your 
* Compoſition, returns to the Element of Fire ; 
* what there was of Earth, to Earth; what of 
% Air, to Air; and of Water, to Water. There 
is netther Hell, Acheron, Cocytus, or Pyripblege- 
** Zhon.” Divine. Legation, vol. i. p. 292. | 
Upon Death you go no where to your Hurt: 
And why? becaule there is no Hell, Acheron, 
Cocytus, or Pyriphlegethon.“ If therefore theſe 
were removed, all future Puniſhments were ſup- 


Poled to be removed with them, 1 
F 2 The 
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The ſame thing is confirmed by thoſe celebrated 
Lines of Ovid, 


O Genus attonitum ſtolidæ formidine mortts, 
Quid Styga, quid tenebras, & nomina vana Hmens, 
Materiem vatum, falſique pericula mundi? 

Morte carent anime, ſemperque, priore relied 


Sede, novis domibus vivunt, habitantque receple. 
Met, L. xv. 


*Tis the Deſign and Purpoſe of Pythagoras, 
who here ſpeaks, to teach Men to deſpiſe the 
Terrors of Death; and he thinks it ſufficient for 
this Purpoſe, to arm them againſt the Fears of 
Styx; Acheron, Sc. A plain Proof, he had no 
Conception of any future Puniſhments beſides the 
popular ones. | 

Here then I could wiſh Mr. Jackſon would re- 
flect that his Argument is levelled at the learned 
Ancients above mentioned, as well as at the Au- 
thor of the Divine Legation. For what has Mr. 
Warburton done more than repeated the Inference, 
which they had before made ? Now if this Rea- 
ſoning be juſt and logical in their Writings ; how 
happens it to commence at once ridiculous and 
abſurd, when transferred into the Divine Lega- 
tion? Has he or his Books ſo malignant an In- 
Huence as to poiſon and blaſt every thing, which 
comes within their Reach ? 

But, whatever the Ancients themſelves fay, Mr. 
Jackſon inſiſts that they had a Notion of future 
Puriſhments ſeparate and diſtinct from thoſe 
taught the Populace. If this was the true and real 
Sentiment of Antiquity, whence comes it, that it 
eſcaped the Notice of the learned Writers above 
cited ? They give us the common Fables as the 
Jingle, the only Support of future Puniſhments. 
They muſt therefore have been entire Strangers to 


the 
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the Doctrine, which the learned Writer would ob- 


trude upon us as their own. Wherever therefore 
— his Notion, we may be certain that he had 
it not from Antiquity: And if he did not draw 
it from thence, we need not be ſolicitous how he 
me by it. . : 
kr But — cloſe this Article: What has been ſaid 
is, I think, ſufficient to confute all the learned 
Gentleman has advanced on this Head; and that 
by the moſt effectual and deciſive way of Confu- 
tation, the plain and neceſſary Conſequences of 
his own Principles. He allows that the Ancients 
did not believe the common and popular Doctrine 
of future Puniſhments ; and I have ſhewn, upon 
their own Authority, that they had no other to 
believe. With his Permiſſion therefore, I would 
conclude that they believed no future Puniſhments 
at all. 


— 
* 


. 


That the Stoics did not believe a future 
State. 


T would take up more time than all the 
Oppoſition to this part of the Divine Legation 
deſerves, to examine the various and particular 


Opinions of all the Philoſophers with Regard to a 


future State : I will therefore confine myſelf to that 


Sect, which was the moſt famed for the Study of 
Logic and Morality of any in the ancient World 
I need not ſay that I mean the Stoics. And. here I 


ſhall proceed in the following Order, I will firſt 


_ conlider the Teſtimonies alledged by the learned 


Writer, to prove that the Stics did believe another 
Life.—I will next ſhew, from his own Principles, 


that they neither did nor could believe it. 


In 
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In his Teſtimonies Mr. Jactſan inſiſts much 
upon the Notion of a general Renovation; he 
gives it as a clear and certain Proof, that the 
Stoics really believed a future State, To this Pur- 
poſe he urges the following Words of Chryſippus. 
« Tt was the Opinion of the Stoics, that it was by 
% no Means impoſſible (i. e. that. it was proba- 
« ble) that, after Death and ſome determined Pe- 
& riods of time, we ſhall be reſtored again to the 
« ſame State in which we now are. | 
Again: After the general Conflagration, the 

« F$zotcs believed a new State of things would fol- 
% low, and a Reſtoration of all things (Men, A- 
&« nimals, Sc.) which had exiſted before to a new 
State of Life and Being. This made ſome 
« Chriſtian Writers think that the Opinion of the 
% Ffoies was not much different from the Chriſtian 
Doctrine of the Reſurrection.” B38 
Before we enter upon this Argument, it will be 

to fay ſomething of thoſe Changes and 
Revolutions of Nature, ſo often mention'd by the 
Stoics, They held then that the preſent Frame of 
Things would ſubſiſt for a certain Period of time; 
at the Concluſion of which it was to be diſſolved 
and conſumed by a general Conflagration. But, 
after the Deſtruction of the preſent World, ano- 
ther was to riſe up in its Stead; this was to re- 
main for a fixed and ſtated time, was after that to 
be diſſolvyed, and ſucceeded by a new. one. Thus 
a Series of Worlds were to revolve in a re- 
_ gular and ſucceſſive Order; the Duration of each 
was limited to a certain Age, beyond which 
it could not paſs. The preſent Queſtion is 
confined to the. next Revolution, or that new 
World, which, after the Diſſolution of the pre- 
ſent, was to be reared up and erected in its 
_ Stead, Mr, Fack/on preſents us with this new 
£700 State 
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State of things; in order to confirm and eftabliſh 
his Opinion, that the Sgoics believed the Doctrine 
of another Life; as if this Doctrine was plamly 
and neceſſarily contained in the Notion of 
the general Renovation. I, for my part, can find, 
in this Renovation, no Strokes, no Reſemblance of 

the religious Doctrine of a future State, Firſt, 
Antiquity gives us two very different Accounts 
of this Matter. We are ſometimes told that this 
new World was to be ftocked and repleniſh'd 
<oith the very ſame Men, who had before lived 
in this. But then there are Writers, who endea- 
your to perſuade us, that the Inhabitants of this 
new World were to be as freſh and new as the 
World itſelf; that they were not the {elf fame 
Perſons, who had lived before in this, but 
others, who were to reſemble them in a very 
particular and exact Manner. We need not ſtay 
to determine which of theſe Accounts is maſt 
authentic; for whichever Way the Queſtion is 
decided, whichever of the two Opinions is allowed 
this learned Writer to make his beft of, we ſhall be 
enabled effectually to overthrow every thing he has 
advanced on this Head. Firſt, there are Authors 
who tell us, that the Inhabitants of the old World 
-were not to be reſtored at the general Renovation; 
but that the new Scene was to be filled and oc- 
cupied by a new Race of Men. Phe $87oics 
<< ſuppoſe theſe Revolutions not only with regard 
« to Mankind, but even the Gods and immortal 
„ Beings. For after the general Conflagration, 
which has happen'd an infmite Number of 
<< times in paft Ages, and will happen as often 
« hereafter, the ſame Face and Order of things, 
from the Beginning to the End, has been, 
and ever will be preſerved. Now the $7czcs, 
«© endeavouring to remove this Abſurdity, ſay 
eg that 


1 1 


« that the Perſons, who are to live in theſe 
e future Revolutions, will bear the moſt near 
« and ſtrict Reſemblance to thoſe who lived in 
-< the preceding ones. It was not the ſame So- 
& crates, Who was to appear and riſe again, but 
cc ſome one exactly like him, —he was not to 
% marry the ſame Aantippe, but one, who was 
7 18 reſemble her moſt exactly in all her good 

ualities; he was not to be accuſed by the 
* 8 Sycophants Anytus and Melitus, but by 
< others of the very fame Stamp and Cha- 
te rafter h.“ 

Stoicis tamen non eadem quæ nunc ſunt renaſci- 
tura, ſed illis ſimilia tantum (non eundem, verbi 
gratia, Socratem, ſed huic & virtute & fortuna 
geminum) videtur potius placuiſſe i. 

If now we admit this Opinion, which aſſigns this 
new World to different Men ; the learned Writer 
will never be able to prove from hence, that the 
Stoics believed another Life, or that they 1d a fu- 
ture State, in which Men were to be reward ind 
puniſhed in Proportion to the Merit and Demerit of 
their Actions in the preſent Life. For the Doctrine 
of a future State ſuppoſes that the ſelf ſame Per- 
ſons are to appear again in the next World; but 
the Stoics aflign this new, World to di ferent Per- 


* Erwitar % males s tb THY v0 hora, TepioJor reiaure 
wy Pagis, a 9 THY ro dana ren > Tay rar dura Gears” 
Herd vag rj 15 TavT%; irrijgoc nge Ywoppirys, * ava 
ea xi igen, " dur Tags an aexn pixes TiN rr i- 
yort Tz — ical Feipe/paz0s lire. diga tie Was Tas aH peu 
& amd ve Trade, x oi” bros, araga ddr aol t050 9a 
xa rig Toi; amd rr mporipur regiõ or cdrras a wi Lo- 
xea ru TAMMY YEmTai, aN A TUE NGXTCS Tis TY Topal r, Ta- 
tic GT ApANNZRTOY Thy Earvimmy, % raren ne vs 
anapurnaxtur Artv 1 Maitu. Origenes contra Celſum, bo 
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ſons, They ſtrike therefore at the very Eſſence 
and Foundation of another Life; they cut off all 
Poſſibility of Rewards and Puniſhments, as they 
do not introduce the /ame 4 — into this new 
State. So much for the Diverſity of Perſons, But 
let us now ſuppoſe that the very ſame Perſons 
were to revive and appear again; and then let 
us ſee whether this might be conſidered as a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments. When 
we ſpeak of ſuch a State, we mean a State, which 
is to rectify the Diſorders, and correct the Inequa- 
lities of the preſent Life; where good Men are 
to be happy, and the wicked miſerable. But was 
this the Caſe in theſe future Revolutions? The 
very contrary. The Righteous were to ſuffer, and 
the Wicked to flouriſh and triumph, juſt as they 
do on this Side the Grave. Thus, *< Socrates was 
<« at the next general Revolution to live again in 
« the ve /y ſame Circumſtances, to be born of the 
«|, arents, to be educated in the ſame City, 
to apply himiſelf to the fame Studies, and to 
«< undergo the ſame matrimonial Diſcipline. He 
ce was to be accuſed by the ſame Sycophants; con- 
e demned by the ſame Judges, and then to ſubmit 
ce to the ſame Fate k.“ 

This general Reſtora. ion is deſcribed by Neme- 
us in much the ſame Manner. He ſays, that 
at a certain Period the World would be de- 
« ſtroyed : That it would be afterwards reſtored, 


* Origenes contra Celſum, I. v. p. 244, 5: dad T5 Ne 
rigide Toiavura dete d Torgarm Tahv EunPeoioxs vie uj 
Ahne foro t — Ka! Arvrog x; MiNiT%; avarnooTai, A- 
xu Ewxeare; xatnyyogos, Y 1 is Age ways Bulky xalats - 
xdorras Tow EwxpdTyy,— And he adds, that Phalaris and Alex- 
ander were to riſe again at this general Renovation, and to 
exerciſe the very ſame Acts of Tyranny and Cruelty, as they 
had done before. | 0 
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«that all things would happen in the very ſame 
« Order as they had done before: That Socrates 
«and Plato, and every one elſe, would be again 
« called into Being, live with the very ſame 
« Friends and Citizens, and in every Particular 
% meet with the ſame Adventures: That this 
<« Reſtitution' was not to be made once only, but 
often; that it was to be repeated at certain Pe- 
« riods, without End, and to all Eternity: That 
<« the Face of things would be no ways diverſified 
« and changed, not even with regard to the moſt 
<« particular and minute Circumſtance. Some (he 
e ſays) preteng that the Chriſtians borrowed their 
« Notion of another Life from this Doctrine: 
„But (he adds) they are groſsly miſtaken. For the 
« Scriptures teach that the Dead will be once re- 
« ſtored to Life; and not that this will be re- 
« peated at certain Periods .“ 
And Tatian gives much the ſame Account: 

« We muſt reject the Doctrine of Zeno, which 
<« teaches, that, after the general Conflagration, 
«* the ſame Men will appear again, and be in- 
« paged in the ſame Actions. — Anytus and Mel:i- 
e Zus will again accuſe the Innocent; Buſiris will 


I Cap. 38. IIe Pvorus algwnry.—Exarcy i mh worin we- 
gilde yuan aTapaMartu anion; inioJ% wank Lux 
ta ru, .x) TadTwa, *; zg r dn, H TIr; arr; H Þi- 
Avis * @oNTai. *% T& aura miow9a x) Th avre fer- 
Xi1ieitia9a, x; mares Tv, Y xwpny, dy ooiws avcabira- 
Sal ywiogas N Thy aToxataracw TI Warr; 0% dra, anna 
. fancy ot tis Amrupor x) aTHAOUTITOC Ta aure anoxa- 
gigas dai: Tos N brovs Tos n vroxupirog Tn hops Taury 
wapaxonoubnoarra; wa Tighlw ywuoxty ix Tavry Tarra Ta 
Kerr icio da ir Tai; ite meprodorg, , tae Elin Leg da. 
Tags Ta yung TTY, A ThTEA WOAUTWS a TApANNAXTWS 
dx *% Tur iNaxirur. *; N TavThy TIY aTLXATASETY, Pai Twi; 
Tous Xpiriares ThiYy ardracw Parra Ce mod wharnivrs aig 
Aras vag Ta The dvardoiw; x) el kara Tilda icio da, ta Th 
pic g05agn Ayia. | * "Boop 
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© again ſacrifice Strangers, and Hercules will un- 
&« dergo his former Labours m.“ 

And what was all this but a Revival of the old 
Scene, a bare Repetition of the former Life with- 
out any the leaſt Difference in the moſt particular 
and minute Circumſtance? The Identity of the 
Perſon will not therefore contribute much to ſu 


port the Conformity which is here ſuppoſed be- 


tween the Stoical Doctrine of a general Renova- 
tion, and the common Notion of a future State. 
If it be the ſelf ſame, Socrates, who is to appear 
and riſe again; let it be remember'd that he is to 
marry the ſelf ſame Xantippe, to be arraigned by 


the ſame Sycophants, and to be condemned by 


the ſame Judges. No Glympſe or Shadow of any 
Retribution : Happineſs and Miſery: are to be 
diſpenſed in the ſame uncqual Meaſure as they are 
at preſent. 

The very Paſſage produced by Mr. Packſon 
from Chry/9pus, in Support of his own Notion, 
will of itſelf prove this. It was the Opinion of 
© the Stoics, that after Death and ſome deter- 
* mined Periods of Time, we ſhall be again re- 
« ſtored to the State, in which wwe now are. Had 
I ſearched all Antiquity for a Paſſage to eſtabliſh 
and confirm the Doctrine I am here maintaining, 
I could not have found one more pertinent, and 
deciſive of the Point I would ſupport, than this, 


which the learned Writer brings with a profeſſed 


Deſign to confute and overthrow it;“ We ſhall 
& be reſtored again to the State in which we now 


& are.“ And can a Reſtoration to a State hike the 


preſent be compared to the common Doctrine of 


m Tatiani Oratio ad Grzcos, I. v. Ti yep Zuname haar T1; 
FxTUpW Te; ara. Al S dt Tdh Ty; avr?; ini Wn 
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another Life? Are a State of Retribution, and a 
State deſtitute of Rewards and Puniſhments, one 
and the ſame thing ? Kerlen. l 

Again; with regard to theſe ſeveral Renova- 
tions, whether of the Stoics or other Sects, we 
may obſerve that they were all purely phyfical and 
fatal; and therefore what Force can they have 
in the preſent Queſtion, which is confined to a 
State of Retribution, that is allowed to be free 
and moral ? Origen n, ſpeaking of the Followers of 
Plato and Pythagoras, ſays, They affirm that 
cat certain fixed and ftated Periods, the Stars will 
« return to the ſame Order and Poſition which 
„they had before; and that then the Face and 
„Appearance of things upon Earth will be juſt 
„the fame, as when the heavenly Bodies were 
before in this Situation. When therefore the 
* Stars return to the ſame Places, in which they 
< were ſituated in the times of Socrates, the neceſ- 
e ſary Conſequence is that Socrates ſhall underga 
«© the ſame Sufferings, be accuſed: by the ſame 
« Perſons, and condemned by the ſame Court of 
„ Juſtice,” Servius confirms the ſame ; he ex- 
plains the Opinion of the Philoſophers in this 
manner. At the Concluſion of the great Near, 
e the Stars will return to the very ſame Points, 
* from which they originally moved; and then 
< are to revolve again in the ſame Order. And if 
« the Stars revolve in the ſame Order, all things, that 


0 Toy yag arifuy xa Twa; wo; ve, Th; ayry; o- 
ppehopes 3 Ixt7u); go; ANNA NajppCaieTur, vd T4 im ti 
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& have been, muſt be again repeated. For all things 
& depend intirely on the Motion of the Stars 9.” 

It is remarkable that Servius ſpeaks of the Phi- 
loſophers in general, and does not confine himſelf 
to any one Sect, But Nemęſius gives this very Do- 
ctrine to the Stoics in the molt direct and expreſs 
Terms. The Stoics, ſays he, aſſert that when 
the Planets ſhall return to the very ſame Points 
<« in the Heavens, in which they were originally 
e placed, when the World was made; a- general 
* Conflagration will arife and conſume all things. 
% But then the World will be reſtored again to its 
<« former State; and, ſince the Stars are to move in 
<« the very ſame Order as they did before, every 
« Tranſaction and Event of the preceding State, 
will be again repeated in the very ſame Man- 
* ner. Plato and Socrates will live again in the 
c ſame Country, converſe with the fame Citizens 
« and Friends, Sc. 

If then the learned Writer could prove that the 
very ſame Men were to be reſtored at the general 
Renovation; that they were to be happy and 
miſerable in Proportion to the Merit and Demerit 
of their former Lives; he would be ſtill on 
the wrong Side the Poſt; For as all this would 


- © Dixit etiam finitis ſæculis omnia revocari, quod & philoſo- 
phi ita colligunt; quod, exacto magno anno, omnia ſydera in 
ortus ſuos redeunt; & rurſus referuntur eodem motu. Si igitur 
idem eſt ſyderum motus, omnia quæ fuerunt, habebunt reite- 
rationem. Nam univerſa ex aſtrorum motu pendent. Virgil. 
E chop. iv. 

P Oi Jt ETwino Oaow anmxaNyawins rd i rag tig rd a0 T9 
onption xald Te whnxo x) u, 9a rh apxn ixaro; U, ors 76 
 mwpuTo 6 x ge , iy ga f rig dvi exTUgwow 'x) Se- 
gay r d aTigyatiogva ra is br tis vd avro To 
xdower aroxavigaoga. TRAN AETEPON - OMOINE DAAIN 
@EPOMENDN, ixaroy is Ty vr, Tighodw YINParor - 
Tu; arriivas., And then follows the Paſlage above cited. 
Nemeſrus de Fato, c. xxxviii. RL 
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have been aſcribed to pure Nece/ity and Fate, it 
would be quite wide of the preſent Queſtion. 

Again: Not content to demonſtrate” that the 
Philoſophers believed another Life, he affirms too 
in his Title Page, that their Doctrine of it was 
CONSISTENT W1TH RE a5on. - In his ſecond Piece 
he repeats the ſame, and tells us , That he has 
«© ſhewn at large the Reason ABI EN ESG of their 
Doctrine on this Head.“ But if their Notion of 

a future State was ſuch as he here gives it, upon 
a Authority of Chryſippus, its Reaſonableneſs, I 
preſume; may fairly be diſputed. Is it reaſonable 
that the Sufferings'of the Righteous, and the Pro- 
ſperity of the Wicked ſhould be again repeated in 
another Life? Is it reaſanable that Happineſs and 
Miſery ſhould for ever be diſpenſed with the ſame 
Inequalities as they are now ? For that they were 
for ever to be diſpenſed in the fame Manner, was 
the clear and unqueſtioned Doctrine of the Stoics. 
Thus Numenius informs us, „ that theſe Revolu- 
tions were to ſuoceed each other in a b gente 
% aud endleſs Circle *. 

But as the Reaſonableneſs of cheir Doctrine is ſo 
much inſiſted on by this learned Gentleman, I 
muſt beg leave to mention another Circum- 
ſtance, which ſeems to me intirely deſtructive both 
of his [Reaſon and theirs. Obſerve then in what 
Manner they introduce Men into this new Scene. 
Vemet iterum qui nos in lucem reponet dies, quem 
multi. recuſarent, niſi oblitos reduceret. Seneca 
Ep. 36. | 

Strange Preparative for a future State of Re. 
wards and Puniſhments! they WEIGs ow. ſee, ta 

5 Page 58. c 
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Euſebius. Prep. Jang: I. xv. c. 19. And e us ar 45 in 


very plain and direct Terms, that may Revelations were to con- 
tino to all Eternity. 3 A f 
be 
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be ſtript of all Memory and Senſe of their preced- 
ing Lives; they were to be dragged into Exiſtence, 
under a perfect Ignorance and Oblivion of all that 


had hitherto happened to them; they were not ſo 


much as to know that they had exiſted before. In 
this Situation, it was impoſſible for them to con- 
ſider their State and Condition in this new World, 
whatever it was, as the Reward and Puniſhment 
of their Actions in the preceding State: And what 
Judge ever thought of keeping the Objects of his 
Tribunal perpetually ignorant of their Sentence? 
Whether the learned Writer reflected upon this 
Circumſtance, when he talked of the Reaſon- 
ableneſs of the Philoſophers? future State, I won't 
pretend to ſay: Or whether he conſidered that 
the very Eprcurtans themſelves would go 
Snacks in his Compiiment, is as little worth de- 
ciding. Yet we mult do Juſtice to this illuſtrious 
Sect: For they too held it poſſible that the ſame 
Men after Death might appear again; that they 
might again be brought into Being in ſome diſtant 
Age. Burt then, as they were to be divelted of all 
Senſe and Memory of their former Lives, they did 
not look upon themſelves as at all intereſted and con- 
cerned in the State and Condition of this future Life, 


Nec ſi materiam noſtram conlegerit ætas 

Poſt obitum, rurſumque redegerit ut ſita nunc eſt, 
Atque iterum nobis fuerint. data lumina vite, 
PERTINEAT QUIDQUAM TAMEN AD NOS ID 

QUOQUE PACTUM, | 

INTERRUPTA SEMEL CUM SIT REPETENTIA 
Nos RA. | Lucretins. 
And ſhould we fay that they held the very ſame 
- Renovations with the $Stozcs themſelves, we have 
the Authority of St. Zerom to juſtify us in this 
Point. EF And 
Nee putemus ſigna atque prodigia, & multa qua 3 
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And now the learned Author, with the beſt 
Grace in the World, proceeds. This made 
« ſome Chriſtian Writers think that the Opt- 
« nion of the Stoics was not much different 
« from the Chriſtian Doctrine of the Reſurrec- 
e tion.” And for this we are referred to Clemens 
of Alexandria and Nemeſius. As for Clemens, that 
he was, upon all Occaſions, (as was the common 
Failing of his time) fond of finding out ſome Re- 
ſemblance between the Doctrine of the Scriptures 
and the Pagan Syſtem ; that he was ever ready to 
ſtrain and warp things, in order to give the better 
Colour to this imaginary Likeneſs, is an evident 
Fact, and known to all, who are the leaſt con- 
verſant in the Writings of this great Man. Thus 
Plato, it we may believe him, ſtole his Notion of 
the Ideal World from Chap. xxii. of the Book of 
Geneſis. (Strom. v. p. 583.) Now, after ſuch a 
Diſcovery, we ſhall hardly be ſurpriſed to find him 
comparing the future Revolutions of the Stoics to 
the Scripture Doctrine of a future State. All we 
ſhall be ſurpriſed at, is, that he ſhould at this time 
of day be cited to prove, not only againſt the Pri- 
mitive Writers abovementioned, but even againſt 
Cbryſippus himſelf, that this Renovation was con- 
ſidered as a State of future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. And, what increaſes the Surpriſe, is, that 
the learned Mr. Fachſon could not but know, that 
this very Paſſage had been objected to Cemens on 
this Score; that he had hence been charged with 
ſuppoſing a Likeneſs between the Doctrines of 
Philoſophy and the Goſpel, without the leaſt 
Foundation in Truth and real Fact t. 

Dei nova in mundo fiunt, in prioribus ſeculis eſſe jam ſacta, 
locum invenire E picurum, 1 afſerit per innumerabiles perio- 
dos endem & iiſdem in locis, fer coſdem fieri. Alioquin & 
Judas crebro prodidit, & Chriſtus ſæpe paſſus eſt pro nobis, Ce, 
In Ecclfiaft. c. i. 

Le Clerc's Epiſtolæ Criticæ, p. 14. | 

The 


* 
The Authority of Cemens will then, I fear, ad 


d 
very little Weight to this other Side of the Que- 
ſtion. The Cauſe muſt ſurely be near expiring, or 
the learned Gentleman would never have had Re- 
courſe to ſuch diſcredited Evidence. x | 
For Proof of this he appeals too to Nemeſius 
de Fato, c. xxxviii. Would not any one now ima- 
gine that Neme/ius, or ſome Chriſtian Writer had 
declared in this Place, that this Opinion of the 
c Stoics was not much different from the Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of a future State? But Neme- 

fius is ſo far from affirming this, that he affirms 
the direct contrary, that is, he aſſerts the very 
thing I contend for, at the twa Doctrines were 
very different. | 25 

He does indeed ſay, that ſome imagined the 
Scripture Doctrine to be borrowed from this Prin- 
ciple of the Stoics; but then he does not ſay with 
Mr. Fackſon that theſe were Chriſtian Writers. 
And if it was an Infidel Objection, tis nothing to 
the Purpoſe of our preſent Argument. However 
he does ſay, in direct Contradiction to Mr. Fack- 
ſon, that they who talked in this manner, were 
groſsly miftaken. But I have already given the 
whole Paſſage from Nemeſius; and if the Reader 
can find any thing in it, in Favour of the Do- 
ctrine I am here oppoſing, I ſhall readily take 
upon myſelf the Shame of having endeavoured to 
ſupport my Point by a Teſtimony, that makes di- 
rectly againſt it. 

As to this Notion of future Renovations, whe- 
ther borrowed from the Stoics or other Sects, tis 
certain that it infected the Chriftian Church in 
the firſt Ages. St. Ferom charges it on Origen, 
Origent tuo licet tradtare ueriud e, innumera- 
biles mundos introducere, & rationabiles creaturas 
aliis atque aliis veſtire corporibus ; Chriſtu _— 
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dicere ſæpe paſſum, & ſæpius . There 
cannot, I think, be a mote clear and convincing 
Proof, that theſe general Reſtorations were very 
different from the Scripture Doctrine of another 
Life : How horridly muſt we pervert and miſre- 
preſent Scripture, before we can make it give any 
Countenance to the execrable Doctrine I have here 
mentioned ? 
And here, again, we ſee, as Mr. Warburton 
obſerves, the fatal Effects of too cloſe an Attach- 
ment to the Pagan Syſtems ; how groſsly it led 
Men to pervert and corrupt the Goſpel in the ear- 
ly Ages. Bad 

It is, I find, after all, the Opinion of ſome 
learned Men, that theſe ſeveral Revolutions, which 
make ſo much Noiſe in Antiquity, do really bear 
a ſtrong Reſemblance to the Scripture Doctrine of 
another Life. Mr. Jortin, in his late very rational 
Diſcourſes, ſeems to have confidered them in this 
Light. He ſpeaks of them as a Reſtitution to a 
happier State; a Reſtitution of things to their an- 
cient Beauty and Perfections, p. 102, 3. But in 
what did this Perfection, Beauty, and Happineſs 
conſiſt *? The material World was to be framed 
in the very ſame manner as it now is. If the 
moral World was to be reſtored to its ancient 
Beauty and Perfection, in this it had no Advan- 
tage over the preſent State. The firſt Ages were 
indeed to be diſtinguiſhed by the Purity and Sim- 
plicity of their Manners, much in the * Man- 
ner, as the firſt Inhabitants of this World were ſaid 
to have been before them. But then it was ſup- 
poſed that they would ſoon ſink into the ſame De- 

Apologia ad Ruffinum. | 
* Ita relinqui nihil præter ignem, a quo rurſum animante ac 
Deo renovatio mundi heret, atque idem ornatus oriretur. Cicero, 
& Nat, Deorum, I. ii. c. 46, | 

pravity 


L 1. 


pravity and Corruption, which ſo much prevails 
in the preſent State of things v. 

This Sameneſs of the ſeveral ſucceeding Worlds 
was held likewiſe by Pythagoras and Plato... At 
* certain fixed and ſtated times, every thing which 
6c had before appeared, was to revive and riſe 
again; but nothing new, abſolutely new, was 
<« ever to be:.“ 

Plutarch' confirms the fine. « That at the ge- 
<* neral Reſtoration there would be the very ſame 
40 41 of Things and Perſons; the ſame 

en were to be ingaged in the ſame Scenes of 
6 Life, to diſcharge their ſeveral Offices in the 
< {ame manner, and to ſhare the ſame Fortune, 
& without the leaſt Viciſſitude or Change . 
Celſus too declares, . That ſeveral Worlds were 
* to ſucceed each other in a regular and fixed Or- 
„ der; that, at certain Periods, there would al- 
ways be the ſame State and Condition of things 
<« in this new World b.“ This is the true State of 
the Affair, and let Divines make the beſt of it; 
but without forgetting, that there is ſomething due 
to Truth and Scripture, as well as to Syſtem. 

But to return to the Queſtion, having ſhewn 


the Weakneſs and Inſufficiency of all Mr. Jacgſon 


Omne animal ex integro bitur, dabiturque terris ho- 
mo inſcius ſ&elerum, & melioribus auſpiciis natus. Sed illis quo- 
que Innocentia non durabit, niſi dum novi ſint; cito nequitia 
ſurrepit. Seneca, Nat. Quæſt. |. il. | 
| 1705 xala w ep . 25 vudα coli Tx Av yivelas, NEON 
A&A” OTAEN ATTANE EET), Porphyrius de vita Pythagore 
a Naw Tolyuy i 1 auth apheila. airia, Ta avrH * de 
70 of avTH ute. ha Sohn, & Sr 98 5 > ral; arlpwror, %) Ta 8 
ins xala Thy A6 alria, virnot la ν Ia, % war & b 
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; dh lat. Plutarch de Fato. 
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has advanced with regard to this general Renoya- 
r r 
Let us now proceed to his other Teſtimonies. 


That from Chry/ippus is immediately followed by 
this from Arius Didymus. Their (the Scoics) 
& Notion was, that the Soul was generated and 
& corruptible, but did not immediately periſh 
„ when it departed out of the Body, but con- 
& tinned to exiſt fox a certain term of Duration. 
& That the Souls of good Men exiſted till the ge- 
_ © neral Conflagation and Diſſolution of the Uni- 
ee verſe; but thoſe of the wicked continued only 


= = 


ee to à certain Period.” p.97, 8. 1 
Never ſure were two Paſſages: joined together 
ſo inconſiſtent with and utterly deſtructive of each 
other. Yet are they produced by this learned Man 

to prove that the Stoics believed a future State of 

Rewards and Puniſhments. The firſt refers us to 
the general Renovation for theſe Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments ; but the ſecond plainly tells us, that the 
Souls of good Men would be extinct and loft long 
before this Period; and that the Souls of the 
Wicked would periſh, even before them. For 

whom then were theſe future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments reſerved ? For Mr. Fack/or”s Defence of the 
ancient Philoſophers. It was done; like a Work- 

man to tel] us, the Stoics ſaid that Men ſhould be 
puniſhed and rewarded at the general Revolution; 
and then, in Confirmation of it, to give us another 

Paſſage, which ſays that they will ceaſe to exiſt 

-before that Period?“ | 
His other Teſtimony runs thus: #fe inferos 

. .Zeno Stoitus docuit, & ſedes piorum ab impiis e 
diſcretas; & illos quidem quieias & delectabiles in- 
colere regiones, hos vero luere pænas in tenebroſis lo- 
'c1s atque in cant voraginibus borrendis, This Paſ- 
lage evidently relates to the popular Account of 

5 75 Sx a fu- 


5 
a future State 3. and therefore it is impoſſible to 
know with what View it is here brought, unleſs it 
be to confute the Paſſage from Cbryſppus cited 
above. Chry/ppus, if we allow Mr. Zack/ox's In- 
terpretation, fays that theſe Pyniſhments and Re- 
wards were not to begin till after the general Con- 
flagration: But Zeno as plainly tells us that they 
were to be over, and intirely ceaſe at this very 
Period; for this was the Caſe of the infernal Tor- 
ments, and the Happineſs of Ehyum: But few 
indeed of the-Righteous would then be found in 
Elyfium, as their Continuance there was limited to 
a thouſand Years. But that the infernal Regions 
themſelves were to be deſtroyed at the general 
Conflagration, we have the expreſs Teſtimony of 
Seneca, who ſays, in Hercules Oetæus, 


Jam jam legibus obrutis 
Mundo cum veniet dies, 
Czli regia concidet, 
Certos atque obitus traber, 

* Atque omnes pariter Deos 
Perdet mors aliqua, & Chaos. ] 
Diſcedet via Tartari, 

Stratis ut pateat polis. 
 Pontum, Sydera, Tartara, 
Regna unus capiet tria. 


The learned Writer will pardon me, if I ſay that 
this laſt Teftimony of Zeno is inconſiſtent with the 
ſecond as well as with the firſt Paſſage. In the ſe- 
cond, he plainly ſuppoſes that the Souls of the 
Wicked will not 25 till the general Conflagra- 
tion : In the third, he as plainly ſuppoſes that they 
will. It never was imagined that the Puniſh- 
ments of Tartarus would end before this time. 

So much for the firſt Point; or the Teſtimo- 
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Ftoies believed another Life. There needs, we ſee, 
no great Pains to anſwer and confute them ; they 
are indeed choſen in fo ſingular a manner, as even 
to anſwer and confute themſelves. But had they 
been ever ſo conſiſtent, what would he have gain- 
ed by them? All they would prove, is, that the 
Stoics ſometimes declared for another Life; and 
who ever denied this? But then let it be remem- 
ber'd, that they did often declare againſt it. Let 
the learned Writer take in this Conſideration, and 
then ſhew how the Profeſſions of the Stoics make 
any thing in Favour of his pretended Demonſtra- 
tion. ; | h 

25, T am now to prove from a Principle, which 
we both allow to be truly Stoical, that this Sect 
neither did nor could believe a future State. The 
Principle 1s this; that the Soul, after its Departure 
from the Body, was to be reſolved into the divine 
Nature, or God. This I conceive to be deſtruc- 
tive of all future Rewards and Puniſhments. The 
learned Writer conſiders it ina very different Light. 
He every where repreſents it as a State of the moſt 
abſolute and perfect Bliſs ; gives it as the eſoteric 
Doctrine, or only Notion of future Happineſs re- 
ally entertained by the ancient Sages. If then we 
ſhew, that the Senſe he puts upon the Principle is 
a mere Novel Refinement unknown to Antiquity, 
there 1s an End of him and his Argument. 
Let us attend to his own Words. They (the 
**« Philoſophers) taught that the human Soul was 
* congenial with the Soul of the World, and that 
the Happineſs of it after Death conſiſted in its 
Return to and intimate Union with the divine 
Nature or God, from whom it was derived: 
„On the other hand, that the Miſery of it con- 
« ſiſted in being excluded from this Union with 
God, Cc. Cc. All agreed, that as Happineſs 
5 1 « conſiſted 


Tf 
<« conſiſted in the Improvement of the intelligent 
c or rational Soul in divine Knowledge and Vir- 
ce tue, ſo in the future State the Soul, they con- 
<« ſtantly believed, was rendered more perfect in 
« Knowledge and Virtue, by its Union and Com- 
% munion with the divine Subſtance, or Deity. 
« This was a rational and exalted Notion of a 
<« future State, and very agreeable: to the Doctrine 
« of it taught by Revelation. This was the eſo- 
<« teric Doctrine of the Philoſophers concerning a 
future State. In his ſecond Piece he ſays, 


<« that the Souls of the Virtuous were to be united + 


© to God by divine Knowledge, Faith, and Virtue; 
«© were to have Communion with him; and were to 
* to be blefſed with the beatific Viſion of the di- 
«vine Perfections.“ p. 8. Thus, we ſee, he every 
where gives us this Refuſion as a State of the 
moſt perfect and complete Happineſs. © He talks 
much of Communion with God, beatific Viſion; and 
ſo forth. This is indeed the Language of our 
modern Myſtics; and the ingenious Mr. V. Law 
has retailed a Syſtem of the rankeſt Spinozi/m un- 
der theſe fine Words ; but the following Obſerva- 
tions will perhaps ſhew that it» is not very nearly 
allied to that of the old Stoics. As to this Refu- 
ſion, firſt, It was not ſuppoſed to be peculiar to 
the human Soul. The Stoics held that their infe- 
rior Gods would all ſhare the ſame Fate. Chry- 
« /ppus and Cleanthes, when they filled the Hea- 
« yens, the Earth, the Air, and Sea with Gods, 
« held that none of theſe was immortal and in- 
e corruptible but Jupiter. They held that all the 
s reſt were to be abſorbed and conſumed into him. 
He therefore muſt deſtroy others, which implies 
- « the ſame Imperfection, as if he was to be de- 
: * ſtroyed himſelf. For as it is a Mark of Imper- 


© The Beli uture State, &c. p. 72. e 
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fection to periſh 1 * diſſolved into another 
Being, © fir it is an Imperfection for a Being to 
be nouriſhed and ſupported by the Diſſolution of 
others into it. And this is not, like many other 
<< re charged upon them, a mere Conſe- 
% quence) of their on Principles, but a Doctrine 
81 4.— proclaimed and afferted by them, in 
« their Books concerning the Gods, — 
Fate, and Nature; where they ſay that the Gods 
«« were generated and will be deſtroyed by Fire, 
« as if Ibey would be ws Uke Subſtances of 
« Wax or Lead 0.” 

Again: ** Chry/ippus in his firſt Book b. 
« dence, affirms, That Jupiter will increaſe and be 
„ ;nlarged, till he has abſorbed all things into him- 
« ſelf. For ſince Death conſiſts in the Departure 
« of the Soul from the Body, and the Soul of the 
«© World never does depart, but is augmented con- 
4 tinually till every thing is conſumed into it; we 
« cannot ſay that the Soul diese.? 

Here we ſee with what Purpoſe and Deſign the 
Gods and other [Subſtances were to be oma 
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into the: Anima Mundi, or ſupeme Gad of ' this 
Sect. It was only in order to nouriſh and ſupport 
it, to rectuit its Loſſes, and to prevent it from 
| conſuming and waſting into nothing. . 
Anloninus gives much the fame Aocoune of this 
Refaſion x; the human Soul was indeed to be 
changed by it: But then this Change was purely 
pte. It was not wronght with any moral Pur - 
poſe and Deſign, bit was only to the Or- 
der and Harmony of the Univerſe, ' We have al- 
ready ſeen that the Gods themſtlyes were to be 
diſſolvod, lite ſo many Pieces of Wax vr Lead, in- 
to the uſnime N for this very Purpoſe ; why 
therefore might not the human Soul? But to 
come to Hutaninus, I confilt (ſays he) of Form 
and Matter, or of Soul and Body. As neither 
e of theſe Parts wa made out of nothing, ſo nei- 
* ther of them will be annĩhilated or reduced to 
« nothing. Every Part of me therefore will by a 
% Change be RENE Sane; and {o on in 
* inniuum * 
© << Conſider chat i in à ſhort time yon mill wa 
to bez all things which ſublilt now, muſt be 
« changed, altered, and deſtroyed; that thry may 
« ſerve for the Production others. s 
Lib. x. 5 r. he sof God or the Iniverfal 
Soul, * as containing all things that are diſſolved 
* into him, iu order that others of the Jos _ 
4% may again be generated out of bim b. < 
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+; He tells us too that the World is to be 
«© perpetually renewed by theſe Revolutions and 
« Changes; that ſome Things muſt die that others 

& may ariſe out of them *.”* ain 
As to the Conſequence and Effect of this Change 
it is very clearly deſcribed by him in another 
Place k. The things thus changed do not re- 
4 ceive any Prejudice or Hurt by it; and as to 
« thoſe which are produced by this Change, * 
% have no Benefit or Advantage from it.“ It 
could not therefore be a Tranſlation to a State of 
Happineſs or Miſery ; or be conſider*d with any 
moral View. It is indeed evident that Souls were 
ſent into the Anima Mundi; barely to furniſh it 
with Materials; purely to ſupply what might be 
wanting for the Production of new Beings. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that it was to be nauriſbed and 
« {upported by the Diſſolution of other Beings 
«into it,“ that it would augment continually 
<< till all things were conſumed into it.” And does 
not Antoninus ſay the fame? He tells us, that 
«all things were diffolved into God, that others 
Hof the ſame Nature might again be generated 
„out of him.“ | 1 41 

Having thus explained the Nature and E. 
the Purpoſe and Deſign of this Re- union of the 
Soul with the univerſal Subſtance; I may ſurely 
| > 5p ſo far upon the Privilege of common 
nſe as to take it for granted that this Re- fuſion 


17. 46. | | 
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will no longer be conſidered as a State of perfes 
and complete Happineſs. Will any Man pretend 
that there is the leaſt Conformity between this Re- 
union and the Scripture Doctrine of future Hap- 
pineſs? That there is any Trace or Footſtep of 
the beatific Viſion ; the Communion with God; 
which the learned Mr. Fack/on pretends to diſco- 
ver in it? In ſhort, will any one but himſelf ſay, 
that this was a rational and exalted Notion of a. 
c future State? | | N 

2dly, Who, but would imagine from his De- 
ſcription, that this Refuſion was conceived to be 
a Privilege peculiar to the Righteous and Inno- 
cent? That it was reſerved for them only, as a Re- 
ward for their Integrity and Virtue? But Antiquity 
gives us a very different Account of this Matter; 
it tells us, that this Refuſion was given to the Souls 
of the, Good and Bad without Diſtinction. Nume- 
nius, ſpeaking of ſome Stoics, declares “ that, ac- 
c cording to them, the Soul of the Univerſe 
ce would be eternal, but that ll others would upon 
Death be blended and mixed with it x.? 

„Every Body (ſays Antoninus) will be loſt and 
&« buried in the univerſal Subſtance. Every Soul 
cc will be abſorbed and ſunk into the univerſal Na- 
« ture , or God. Here this Refuſion is given 
promiſcuouſly to the Souls of the Good and Bad. 
This ſingle Conſideration may ſerve. to inform us 
that it was not looked on as a State of Rewards 
and Happineſs. But what becomes now of future 
Puniſhments ? Mr. Jactſan makes them conſiſt 
in an Excluſion from the Union with the divine 
Nature. But it appears that the old 879zcs did not 
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hold any ſuch Excluſion; that they admitted the 
Souls of the Good and Bad indifferently to this 
Union; and therefore, according to him, they 
could not believe any future Puniſnments. I ſhall 
here ſpend a Word or two more on another Cir- 
cumſtance, which ſeems to bear hard on the Opi 
nion maintained by the learned Writer. It is this; 
the Soul, after its Separation from the Body, was 
immediately to return to the divine Nature. N- 
menius ſays, it would be re- united to God upon 
Death. Antoninus declares, it would be reſumed 
« into the univerſal Nature r&x:5#, or immediate- 
« ly.” I take this to be a conſiderable Objection 
to the Hypotheſis I am here examining. For, if the 
Refuſion was immediate upon the Separation of 
Soul and Body; what Room or Poffibility, ac- 
cording to Mr. Jackſon, for future Puniſhments ? 
It may be ſaid, that, to compliment their w/e 
Man, they taught that his Soul would hold out 
till the general Conflagration. By this, ſays Mr. 
& Warburton, we ſhall fee they meant juſt nothing 
« when we come to ſpeak of their Opinion con- 
e cerning the Nature and Duplicity of the Soul.” 
But, not to inſiſt on this, this very Objection 
would be no light Confirmation of the Notion I am 
here eſtabliſhing. The Stoics taught that the Soul 
of their wiſe Man was to ſubſiſt till the general 
Conflagration. But then it was not to rejoin the 
divine Nature till this Period; it was in the mean 
time to exiſt ſeparate and diſtin& from it. Now this 
will of itſelf overthrow every thing, which the 
learned Gentleman has advanced on this Point. 
For, had this Refuſion been conſidered as a State 
of the higheſt Perfection, would the S/oics have 
excluded their w/e Man from it till the End of 
the World ; while the Bulk of Mankind were ad- 
Divine Legation, vol. i. third Edition, p. 491, . 
A | | mitted 
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mitted to it, immediately upon the Diſſolution of 
the Body? Had the Excluſion from it been con- 
ſidered as a State of Puniſhment, would they have 
ſentenced and condemned their ie Man to it for 
ſo long a Period? = 

But thirdly, we meet with very plain and open 
Deſcriptions' of the State and Condition of the 
Soul after its Return to God, But to what do 
they amount? Why, to no very high Degree of 
Happineſs and Perfection: All the Advantage they 
give the Soul, is, that it ſhould be exempt from 
Pain and Miſery z and it was to be exempt from 
Pain and Miſery, only becauſe it was deprived of 
Perception, and had loft its ſeparate and diſtinct 
Exiſtence. 5 11 2 
The Stoics, I fay, did not conſider this Reuni- 
on, as a State of perfe& and complete Happineſs. 
And this may appear from the cold and lifeleſs 
Manner, in which they deliver themſelves on this 
Head. Reverti eo unde veneris, quid grave eft *? 
Eßpidctetus, ſpeaking of Death, ſays, ** But whi- 
ther do you go? No where to your Hurt; you 
<< return from whence you came, to a friendly Con- 
ſociation with your kindred Elements; what there 
<< was of the Nature of Fire in your Compoſition, 
< returhs to the Element of Fire; what there was 
<« of Earth, to Earth; what of Air, to Air; and 
«© Water, to Water. There is neither Hell, Ache- 
ron, Cocytus, or Pyriphlegethon d.: Magnus 
animus Deo pareat, & quicquid Lex Univerſi jubet, 
Ane cunctatione patiatur. Aut in meliorem emittitur 
vitam, lucidius tranquilliuſque inter divina manſu- 
Fus, aut certe fine ullo futurus incommodo, na- 
ture ſue remiſcebitur & revertetur in totum“. 
Seneca de Tranquillitate, c. xi. 

d Divine Legation, vol. i. p. 392+ 
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In the two firſt Paſſages the Notion of this Re- 
fuſion, is, we ſee, ſtated in a very different Light, 
from that in which it is repreſented by the learned 
Gentleman, whoſe Sentiments I am here conſider- 
ing. All that can be collected from them, is, that 
the Soul, after its Refuſion, will not be attended 
with any painful and uneaſy Circumſtance; that 
it will not be ſubject to any actual and real Miſery: 
The very Language which they uſe, when they 
deſcribe Death as a State of Extinction and Non- 
exiſtence. But that it will enjoy the leaſt Degree 
of poſitive and real Happinels, is more'than can 
be deduced from theſe Paſſages. = 

- The third Citation ſeems to ſpeak more fully to 
our Purpoſe: The Soul, after its Separation 
from the Body, will either be exalted to a State 
* of Happineſs; or, without any troubleſome 
* Circumſtance attending it, will rejoin the Sub- 
„ ſtance, from which it was originally taken.“ 
This Re- union could not be conſidered as a State 
of poſitive and real Happineſs, becauſe it is clear- 
ly and directly oppoſed to fuch a State. 

It was indeed a common Saying, ** The Soul 
after Death will either be happy or not be at 
* all.” Mors nos aut conſumit, aut emittit. Emiſ- 
ſis meliora reſlant. And is not the Paſſage I am 
here examining of the very ſame Nature; and if 
it be of the ſame Nature, muſt not the-Refuſion 
here mentioned anſwer to that Part in the other 
Paſſage ©, in which the Soul is ſaid to be no more? 

But what was to be the State and Condition of 
the Soul after its Reſolution into the divine Being ? 
Why, he ſays fine ullo futurus eſt Incommodo. 
The very Deſcription, which he gives of Death, 


Mors nullum habet i:zcommodum, eſſe enim debet aliquid, 
cujus fit incommodum. Seneca. 
Seneca. "I 
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when he conſiders it as a State of mere Extinction. 
Mors nullum habet Incommodum. Eſſe enim de- 
bet aliquid, cujus fit Incommodum. To tell us 
then that this Refuſion was conſidered as a State of 
abſolute and perfect Happineſs, is in Effect to tell 
us that the Ancients knew nothing of their own 
Doctrine; for they are ſo far from repreſenting it in 
this Light, that they in direct and expreſs Terms 
oppoſe it to this very State. | 
Abc, All then the Soul could gain by this Re- 
fuſion, was that it would be exempt from Pain and 
Miſery : And this only becauſe it was deprived of 
Perception, by its retaining no longer a ſeparate 
and diſtinct Exiſtence. The following Paſſages 
will not ſuffer us to doubt, but this was the very 
Caſe. uod. fi tanta Cupiditas longioris avi te te- 
net, cogita nibil eorum, quæ ab oculis abeunt, & in 
rerum naturam, ex qua prodierunt & mox proceſ- 
ſura ſunt, reconduntur, conſumi; deſinunt iſta, non 
pereunt. Et mors, quam pertimeſcimus & recuſa- 
mus, intermittit vitam, non eripit. Veniet iterum 
qui nos in lucem reponet dies, quem multi recuſa- 
rent, niſi oblitos reduceret. It is evident that he 
here ſpeaks of the State and Condition of Men, 
after they rejoin and are reſolved into the univer- 
ſal Nature. And his Deſcription may ſuffice to 
ſhew, that, in the Opinion of the old Stoics, they 
were now deprived of all Perception, that th 
were ſuppoſed to loſe their peculiar and diſtin 
Exiſtence. Deſinunt iſta, non pereunt. Mors in- 
termittit vitam, non eripit. | 

They were to riſe again after the general Reſto- 
ration; but in the mean time, Life and all the 
Faculties of it were to be intirely ſuſpended, An- 
toninus, ſpeaking of Men departed out of this 
Life, ſays, © they will be no more for a very long 
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& Period 8. They were to be no more till the 
general — Muſt they not therefore till 
then be ſuppoſed to be deprived 1 co Senſe and 
diſtin Exiſtence? =» | 
In another Place“, ſpeaking on a — Su 
fition, he declares that the Souls of the Dead, 
s after they had remained for ſome time in the 
4 Air, would be abſorbed by the divine Subſtance, 
sand there be changed, melted, and burn.“ Pl. 
tarch applies theſe very Expreſſions to the inferior 
Gods bot then he evidently ſuppoſes; as will be 
ſhewn hereafter, that theit ſeparate: and: diſtinct 
Exiſtences would be quite funk and loſt by the Re- 
ſolution here mentioned. This will be proved on 
the Authority of Cudworth z- but it is indeed plain 
from the very Words of Plutarch, "who ſays, 
<< that rhe ſeveral Beings, | which return to the uni- 
& verſal Soul, were to be welted and #d into 
« it, like ſo many Subſtances of Wax ani Lead. 

Cleanthes himſelf, as we are informed by Sto- 
bus, ſaid that all things were made out of 
« one, and would be again reſolved: into one.“ 
But if all things were to become one, hat room 
for ſeparate Perception, or diſtin& Exiſtence? That 
the Soul was to be thus changed and reſolved with 
the reſt, will not be denied. © You have as yet 
«+ exifted as a Part (or have had a particular Sub- 
* ſiſtence).you will afterwards be abſorbed and loſt 
iin the Subſtance, which produced you; or you 
will be reſumed into the divine Nature, or the 
„ ſpermatic Reaſons.” The Soul was no longer 
to ſubſiſt as a Part, or to retain a diſtinct Ex- 
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iſtence, | becauſe it would be reſumed into the uni- 
verſal Nature. Is not the Refw/on here plainly op- 
poſed to a ſeparate and diſtinct Exiſtence*? _.: 
So much for this Refuſon. What muſt we think 
now of the Doctrine that would obtrude it upon us 
as a State of abſolute and perfect Happineſs ? What 
Appearance, let me once more aſk, that the Souls 
of good Men were to be united to the Anima Mun- 
di, by divine Knowledge, Faith, and Virtue ? 
What Mark or Trace of the beatific Viſion ? We 
have ſhewn that the End and Purpoſe of this Re- 
fuſion was merely phyſical; that it was deſigned 
only to repair the Loſſes and Decays of the uni- 
verſal Soul; that Gods, Men, and all other Sub- 
ances were to be reſolved into it with this only 
View. Beſides, this Refuſion was given to the 
Souls of the Good and Bad without Diſtinction. 
It was clearly and directly oppoſed to a State of 
tuture Happineſs, it was deſcribed fo as plainly to 
exclude all perſonal and diſtinct Exiſtence. 
| e and extravagant as this Notion may ap- 
pear to Mr. Fackſon, it is confirmed by Writers, 
whoſe Rank and Diſtinction in the learned World, 
may at leaſt ſerve to ſkreen them, from his In- 
ſults and Contempt. The learned Cudworth ſpeaks 
of this Refuſion, as deſtroying the perſonal and 
diſtinct Exiſtence of thoſe Beings, who were ſup- 
poſed to rejoin the univerſal Nature. The Stoical 
% Pagans: maintained, that all their other Gods, 
<« ſave Jupiter alone, were not only Teyovores, but 
<« alſo ®9agyg0 vc, fuch as ſhould be as well cor- 
c rupted as they were generated, and this ſo alſo; as 
te that their very Perſonalities ſhould be utterly aba- 
& liſhed and annihilated: All the Stoical Gods 
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e jn the Conflagration being as it were melted and 
&« confounded into one l. Even the. Gods them- 
ſelves were to loſe their ſeparate and diſtinct Ex- 
iſtence, after their Return to the univerſal Soul; 
they were to be melted down- into it; the very 
Phraſe applied by Antoninus to the human Soul. 
. Acceſſere ad eundem de refuſione animarum erro- 
rem etiam Stoici, quatenus exiſtimantes animari 
mundum ſuo illo Igne, quem dixerunt oven, cen- 
fuerunt noſtras animas particulas ex illo deductas, & 
in eundem cito tardeve reduci, aut reducendas certe 
eſſe in generali conflagratione, qua in unum Jovem 
univerſa reconflabuntur ®. +7 Ann 
The learned Le Gere, who was far from being 
prejudiced in Favour of the Argument I am here 
maintaining, ſpeaks fully to our Purpoſe. He 
would vindicate Euripides from the Charge of 
holding the Soul to be mortal : He owns that his 
Author did affert the Re- union of the Soul; but 
then he inſiſts that this Re-union, according to 
ſome Philoſophers, did not deſtroy its perſonal 
Exiſtence. | However, with regard to the Stoics, 
he very frankly and readily acknowledges that'it 
did deſtroy it. | 
Dr. Burnet, the learned Maſter of the Charter- 
houſe, charges the Stoics home with this Sentiment: 
Heindeed, and rightly, extends the fame Charge 
to other Sects; declares that in their Syſtems all 
things were conſidered as ſo many ſeveral Emana- 
I Intellectual Syſtem, firſt Edition, p. 425. | 
n Gaſſendi Animadverſiones in decimum librum Diogenis 
Laertii p. 551. 
Quoi qu'il en ſoit, dire que les ames vont dans I Ether, ou, 
f Ton veut, 4 Dieu, ne ſignifie pas qu'elles perdent leur Ex- 
iſtence ſeparee, comme une goutte d' Eau ſa pert dans ocean, 
lors qu elle y eft jettee ; & rien ne nous oblige de croire qu 
Euripede a ete preciſement dans les mimes Idies, que les Stoi- 
ciens ont ſuiviti depuis, - Bibliotheque Choiſie, vol. vi. p. 247. 
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tions from the Deity ; from whom they were ſup- 
poſed to be taken, and into whom they were again 
to be reſolved ; but, as he ſtrongly n 
fine omni diſtinctione individuorum . 
It is with fingular Pleaſure that I find this No- 
tion of the Refuſion confirmed. by the worthy 
and learned Mr. Fortin, in his judicious Diſ- 
courles n n the Truth of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion. Some, who in Words acknowledge the 
Immortality of the Soul, ſeem in reality to have 
« taken it away, by imagining that the Soul was 
« a Part of the Soul of the World, of the Deity, 
<« and that, upon its Separation from the Body, it 
« was re- united to it.” p. 247. He mentions the 
| Refuſion as deſtruttive of a future State : And this 
is all I quote him for. 

I have, I hope, by this time ſufficiently made 
good the Point L undertook to prove: Mr. Fackſon 
lays it down as an unqueſtioned Truth, (and in 
this I entirely agree with him) that the Souls of 

Men were to be reſolved into the divine 
ature. The Merits of the Diſpute between us 
lie therefore within a narrow Compaſs ; the Souls 
of good Men muſt be rewarded in and by this 
Refuſion, or they cannot be rewarded at all. I 
have ſhewn that the Stoics (and my Argument is 
confined to them) did not conſider this as a State 
of Retribution and Reward. I have therefore, fo 
far as I am now concerned, elicciually confuted his 
Hypotheſis. 

And here it is remarkable, that this Notion is 
deſtructive of future Puniſhments, in the very 
Senſe, in which Mr. . contends for them. 


| ee, bil. e. vii. of things before their Ap- 


— World, and after their Departure out of it, 
ferper ſuum modum ſubſi ſtendi in divina natura, 
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He makes them 400 in an Excluſion of the 
wicked from the divine Nature. But we have 


ſhewn, that the old Stoics did, in Reality, ſuppoſe 
no ſuch Excluſion, but that the Souls of the Good 


and Bad were to be n er to . 
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m the Philoſophers believed the Soul to be 
f - the very ſame Nature and Subſtance 
| —— God himſelf. That this Notion of the 
Soul was inconſiſtent with the Belief of a 
future State. Theſe tuo Points proved on 
the Authority of the primi tive Writers of 
* the Chriſtian Church.  * 


Shall o open this Chapter with the following 

Paſſage from the learned Wrntety whoſe Sen- 
timents I am here examining. Speaking of Mr. 
Warburton, he ſays, I deſire he will try his Ta- 
« [ents againſt any thing I have wrote, and that 
ehe will let the Public fee whether he underſtands 
5e the Scriptures, and the primitive Writers of the 
+ Chriſtian Church, any better than he does Plato 
t and Virgil; for had he underſtood the former, 
„he would not have ſaid that the Philoſophers 
neither did nor could believe a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments ©,” 

But why is he invited to try bis T; les 2 This 
was never his Motive in Writing. And if it was, 
he would chuſe a very different kind of Men to 
write againſt. He contents himſelf to — — 
that the Philoſophers did not believe a future State: 
And willingly leaves it to Mr. ee to Fe 

© Mr. Jackſon's Defence, ii for g 
II in 
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in affirming that the Sacred and Primitive Writers 
did not believe a Trinity. | a 

However, we now find that the Aſſertion, which 
gives ſo much Offence to the learned Writer, 1s, 
that the Philoſophers could not believe, or that their 
Notion of the Soul was inconſiſtent with the Belief 
of a future State. And here we are told, that, had 
not Mr. Warburton been an utter Stranger to the 
primitive Writers of the Chriſtian Church, he 
never could have fallen into ſo groſs and palpa- 
ble a Blunder. Now, after all, ſhould it turn out 
that ſeveral of theſe ſpeak for him; that they 
charge the Philoſophers with the very fame No- 
tion, in reſpect to the human Soul ; that they ar- 
raign this Notion of the Soul as inconſiſtent with 
the Belief of a future State; if this, I ſay, ſhould 
appear to be the Caſe ; what mult we think of the 
learned Gentleman, who thus inſults his Adverſary 
with his Ignorance of eccleſiaſtical Antiquity z and 
ſends him to theſe very Authors, for a full Confu- 
tation of ail he has advanced on this Head? That 
this however was the real Fact, I ſhall now under- 
take to prove, how certain ſoever to incur the Cen- 
ſure and Contempt of this wonderfully learned Man. 

The firſt Abſurdity charged upon theſe ancient 
Sages, by the Author of the Divine Legation, 
is, that they maintained the Soul to be really 
and actually a part of God; that they believed 
it to be of the very ſame Nature and Subſtance 
with God himſelf. This has been repreſented 
as a fanciful and idle Notion; as unſupported 
by every thing but a Fondneſs to weaken and 
deſtroy the Credit of the old Philoſophers. But 
groundleſs and chimerical as this Notion may 
appear to Mr. 7ack/on, it is countenanced and 
avowed by thoſe very Writers, to whoſe Autho- 
rity he here refers us. Tertullian charges gs" 
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with holding the Divinity of the Soul in fo very 

lain and ſtrong Terms, as to leave no room for 
Cavil and Diſpute. Primo quidem oblivionts capa- 
cem animam non cedam, quia tantam illi conceſſit 
divinitatem, ut Deo adæquetur . Arnobius, ridt- 
culing the Folly and Extravagance .of this ſame 
Notion, ſays, Nunguam, inquam, crederent typho 
& arrogantia ſublevati, prima eſſe ſe numina, & 
æqualia principis dignitati ®. St, Ferom confirms 
the ſame in reſpect to the Followers of Pythagoras. 
Juxta Pythagoricorum dogmata, qui hominem exx- 
quant Deo, & de ejus dicunt eſſe ſubſtantia*. St. 
Auſtin charges them home with the ſame Senti- 
ments, Cedant & illi quos quidem puduit dicere 
Deum corpus eſſe, veruntamen ejuſdem nature, cu- 
Jus ille eſt, animos noſtros eſſe putaverunt ; ita non 
tos movit tanta mutabilitas anime, quam Dei na- 
turæ tribuere nefas eſt . Thus far theſe learned 


Fathers; 
4 De Anima, c. xxiv. 
© Adver. Gentes, I. ii. 
f Ctefiphon. adver. Pelagianos. 
8 De Civ. Dei. 8.5. I had deſigned to cloſe this Head 
with the Citations abovementioned ; but as the learned Writer 
inſults us with the Authority of the Fathers, I muſt beg leave 
to recommend to his Notice, the following Paſſages of St. Au- 
fin. Ergo & Jowven, ut Deus fit, & maxim?, ut rex Deorum, 
non alium poſſunt exiſtimare quam Mundum, ut in diis ceteris 
fecundum iftos fuis partibus regnet. In hanc ſententiam etiam 
quoſdam werſus Valerii Sorani exponit Varro, in eo libro, quem 


ſeorſum ab iftis de cultu Deorum ſcripſit. Qui verſus hi ſunt, 
FTupiler omnipotens, regum rex ipſe, Deuſque, 


Progenitor Genitrixque Deiim, Deus unus & omnis, 


Exponuntur autem in eodem libro, ita ut eum marem ex- 
iſtimarent, qui ſemen emitteret, ſœminam que acciperet, Jo- 
vemque efſe Mundum, & eum omnia ſemina ex e emittere, & in 
fe recipere ; qua cauſa, inquit, ſcripſit Soranus, Jupiter Proge- 
nitor Genitrixque. Nec minus cum cauſa unum & idem «ft 
omnia. (De C. D. 9. 7.) And do not theſe laſt Words give 
us the very Language of Spinzza ? DENT ob 
KITES Again ; 
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Fathers; and what has the Author of the Divine 
Legation ſaid more than they? 


Now this prepares us for the chief Point which 


I propoſe to eſtabliſh on the Authority of the 
primitive Writers of the Chriſtian Church; and 
that is, that the Philoſophers could not believe à fu- 
ture State. When I ſay that the Philoſophers 
could not believe a future State, I mean conſiſtent. 
ly with their Notions of the human Soul. This, 
I know, has been treated as a ſtrange Paradox. 
What! could the Philoſophers hold the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, and yet reject a future State? 
Nay, what is moſt extraordinary, were they ob- 


liged to deny the laſt, barely becauſe they be- 


lieved the firſt? This is indeed the Doctrine of 
the Divine Legation; and, what is more, tis the 
Doctrine of thoſe very primitive Writers, to whom 
the learned Gentleman ſo gravely ſends us for In- 
formation on this Head. And ſince they charge 
the Philoſophers with giving the Soul the very 
ſame Nature and Subſtance with God himſelf; 


with making it immortal in the ſame Senſe with 


Again: Attendant; — Si Mundi animus Deus eſt, eique ani- 
mo Mundus ut corpus eſt, ut fit unum animal conſtans ex ani- 
mo & corpore; atque iſte Deus eſt ſinus quidam naturæ, in 
ſeipſo continens omnia, ut ex ipſiu. anima, qua vivifcatur tota 
iſta moles vitæ atque animæ cunctorum viventium, pro cujuſque 
naſcentis ſorte ſumantur, nihil omnino remanere poſſe, qu 
non fit pars Dei. Quad fi ita eſt, quis non videat quanta impietas 
E irreligiofitas conſeguatur. Ut quod calca verit Rr, partem 
Dei calcet, & in omni animante occidendo pars Dei trucidetur. 
Again: — De ipſo rationali animante, i. e. homine, quid infe- 
licius credi poteſt, quam Dei partem vapulare, cum puer va- 
pulat? Fam vero partes Dei fieri laſcivas, iniqnas, impias 
atque omnino damnabiles, quis ferre poſſit niſi qui prorſus inſa- 
niat? Poſtremo, quid iraſcitur iis, a quibus non colitur, cum a 
ſuis partibus non colatur. (De C. D. iv. 12, 13.) 


him; 
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him ; or, which is the ſame, aſſigning it a Ne- 
ceſſary and Self. exiſtence; what Wonder that 
they ſhould accuſe this Doctrine of the Soul, as 
inconſiſtent with the Belief of a future State? But 
to come to the Fact I am engaged to ſupport; 
ſome of the Fathers, I ſay, agree with the Au- 
thor of the Divine Legation in this Notion. Juſtin 
Martyr, ſpeaking of the Philoſophers, fays, 
« Some. of them, holding the Soul to be incorpo- 
&« real and immortal, did not conceive that they 
c ſhould be puniſhed for their wicked and immo- 
& ral Actions; for that a Subfance, which was 
& not corporeal, muſt of Courſe be incapable of ſuf- 
&« fering, and a Subſtance, which was immortal, 
© muſt be independent of God i. | 

Again: The Soul cannot properly be ſtyled 
tc immortal, for if it be immortal, 'tis evident that 
« it muſt likewiſe be uncreated. And ſoon after 
he adds, ** Now if our Souls were uncreated, 
they would not fin, nor abound with Folly, 
nor be ſubject to Fear, Cc. nor would they vo- 
« luntarily migrate into the Bodies of other Ani- 
& mals, as Dogs, Serpents, &c. and they could 
te not be compelled to do this, contrary to their own 
* [nclination, as they are uncreated. For one un- 
& created Being is equal to and the ſame with an- 
te other ; nor is one ſuperior to the other either in 


» Vultis homines iſtum typhum, ſuperciliumque deponere, 
gui Deum vobis adſciſcitis Patrem, & cum eo contenditis im- 
N babere vt unam. Arnobius adver. Gentes, 

11. 

# Dialogus cum Tryph. p. 139. Ed. Thirlb. 
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„ Dignity or Power His Reaſoning runs thus, 
If the Soul be immortal, it muſt be uncreated ; 
if it be uncreated, it will be equal to God; and 
therefore incapable of ever ſuffering. 

Arnobius, ſpeaking of this Doctrine of the Im- 
mortality, declares that it gave too much En- 
couragement to all Sorts of Wickedneſs and Li- 
centiouſneſs: that there would be nothing to re- 
ſtrain Men from Vice, as they muſt be perſuaded, 
from the very Nature of the Soul, that it was ſe- 
cure from all Puniſhment. Non denique omnia ſuis 
Cupiditatibus largiatur, que. libido impotens juſſerit, 
impunitatis præterea etiam libertate munita ? Quid 
enim prohibebit, quo minus hæc faciat ? Merus ſu- 
pernz poteſtatis, judiciumque divinum ? Er qui 
poterit territari formidinis alicujus horrore, cui 
fuerit perſuaſum, tam ſe eſſe immortalem, quam 
ipſum Deum primum ? Nec ab eo judicari quic- 
quam de fe poſſe; cum fit una Immortalitas in 
utroque, nec in alterius altera conditionis poſſit 
æqualitate vexari |, 

Again: He threatens the Pagans with the Pu- 
niſhment of another Life, and bids them not flat- 
ter themſelves with the Hopes of eſcaping it, be- 
cauſe their Souls were immortal. Neque illud obre- 
pat, aut ſpe vobis aeria blandiatur, quod a Sciolis 
nonnullis, & plurimum fibi arrogantibus dicitur ; 
Deo eſſe ſe natos, nec fati obnoxios legibus, p. 86. 

The famous Paſſage in Syneſius may be very 
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85 Divize Legation, vol. I. p. 423. -A Adver.Gent. I. ii. 
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percivently applied to the preſent Caſe. - *© I can 
© never prevail with myſelf to think that the Soul 
cc was made after the Body. - I will never affirm 
ec that the World, and all its Parts will be one 
Day deſtroyed. I conceive that the Ke ſur- 
© rettion contains ſome very holy and profound My- 
« ſtery; I am far from thinking with the vulgar 
on this Point n.“ This learned Ancient could 
not prevail with himſelf to embrace the Scripture 
Doctrine of another Life; and this, becauſe he 
believed that the Soul exiſted before the Body, or 
was immortal in a 206 30 and ſtrict Senſe, Yet, 
for all this, the learned Modern tells us, That 
«* the Pagan Notion of a future State was very 
t aorecable to the Doctrine taught by Revela- 
« tion a.“ True it is, that Syneſus could not 
diſcover it. He was ſo far from thinking the two 
Notions nearly allied, that he conſider'd them as 
plainly oppoſite and repugnant to each other, 

t what then? This is not the firſt Diſcovery, 
by a many, which Mr. Fackſon has made of the 
Opinions of Antiquity, in Spite of all itſelf could 
ſay to the contrary. Tho? Cavilers may ſtill make 
it a Queſtion, whether the Old or the New Pla. 
toniſt was the ableſt Judge of this Point; for, as 
they aſſert Facts directly contrary to each other, tis 
impoſſible that both of them ſhould be in the right. 
| tt us juſt recollect what has been here ſaid. 
Mr. Warburton tells us, that the Ancients held a 
Principle inconſiſtent with the Doctrine of a fu- 
ture State, Mr. Jactſon undertakes to be their 
Advocate; contemns all Objections as ſlight and 
trivial ; imputes them to the mere Ignorance and 
Blunders of his Adverſary, and, in Support of his 
own Notion, thinks proper to appeal to primitive 
m Epiſtle cv. | 


The Belief of a future State, Cc. 1 
Tous. Antiquity, 
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Antiquity. But what has been the Iſſue of this 
Appeal ? Why this; the primitive Writers give all 
the Sanction and Authority that Words are capa- 
ble of giving, to the very Doctrine they are 
brought to cenſure and oppoſe ; thoſe Parts of 
the Divine Legation which ſeem moſt *doubtful 
and exceptionable, have received the cleareſt 
and fulleſt Confirmation from theſe very Writers. 
Whatever it was therefore that led Mr. Warbur- 
ton into this Opinion, it could not be his Igno- 
rance of, or want of Reverence for eccleſiaſtical 
Antiquity ; and the Reader, I hope, will be ſoon 
ſenſible that it could not be his Ignorance of the 
Pagan Syſtems. But here I mult deſire him to 
recollect the real State of the Queſtion ; which 
does not turn on the Tuth or Falſbood of what 
the primitive Writers have ſaid, but on the ſingle 
Fact, whether they have ſaid it or no. If the 
Reader will be ſo kind as to take this Obſervation 
along with him, and apply it to the Paſſages 
above cited, I need be in no Pain for the Judg- 
ment he will paſs on this Part of the Controverſy. 


— > lth. ct. — 8 th. 2 — * * — — 
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„HAF. -VH, 
Of the Spinoziſm of the old Philoſophers, 


R. Fackſon, ſpeaking of his Adverſaty, 
1 ſays, So he has nothing to charge the 
* Philoſophers with, as the ground of their pre- 
« tended Unbelief of this Doctrine, (a future State 
« but only their Philoſophy, which he calls me- 
« taphyſical Whimſies concerning God and the 
„Soul, merely becauſe he does not underſtand ito. I 
meet with nothing here but hard Words: Which, 


© Mr- Jack's Deſence, p. 7, 9. IO BLOG « 
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for want of a better Name, one may call, Mr. 
Fackſon's Logic. One of the Whimſies charged 
upon the Philoſophers by Mr. Warburton, is, that 
they maintained the Soul to be ſtrictly and proper- 
ly a Part of God. I do not find that his learned 
Adverſary undertakes to confute the ſeveral Argu- 
ments alledged by him, in Supporr of this Charge : 
And with good Reaſon; for there can, I think, 
be- no Queſtion, but that this Principle, im- 
pious and deteſtable as it is, was really held by 
the ancient Sages. | 
To confirm this, I ſhall not go thro? the Opi- 
nions of the ſeveral Sects, but content myſelf with 
a few Remarks on one or two of the greateſt Im- 
portance; we have already ſcen what the Fathers 
thought of this Matter ; and what follows will not 
only ſerve to vindicate the Author of the Divine 
Legation, but the Fathers themſeFves, who, we now 
ſee, are equally involved with him in this Charge. 
We find that the Works given to Hermes abound 
with the moſt groſs and rank Spinoziſm? : *The 
« Soul is not cut off from the divine Subſtance, 
<« but is, as it were, a Diffuſion or Extenſion of 
« him.“ I ſhall tranſcribe another Paſſage as I find it 
in Cudworth, wherein God is ſaid to be all things, 
not only actual but pofivie. + For what ſhall I 
«praiſe thee ? becauſe I am my own as having 
« ſomething pages and diſtin from Thee? 
«<< Thou art whatſoever Jam; thou art whatſoever 
] door ſay; for thou art all things, and there 
&« is nothing which thou art not. Thou art that 
« which is made, and thou art that which is not 
“% made 4,” In the ſame Place, before things 
were 
o e d icu amorerunirg Tis 80407170; TE did, ann dent 
7 TM mtv; xabanie to Ts , us. 
q IntelleFual Syſtem, p. 347. 1ſt Ed. This too is the Lan- 
guage of the famous Aſclepian Dialogue. Nenne hoc dixi omnia 
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were made, God is faid to contaiu aud hide them 
within himſelf : When they are made, he is ſaid 
10 reveal and manifeſt them from himſelf.  _ 
Here then I appeal to every Reader, whether 
it be poſſible for Teſtimonies to be more explicite 
and preciſe than theſe: I am ſure this Notion is 
not expreſs'd by any modern Spinoziſt in more 
lain, poſitive, and direct Terms than it is here. 
t it be remembered too that theſe Books, ac- 
cording to Famblichus *, ſpeak the Language of the 
Philoſophers ; and then, I think, it cannot be de- 
nied but that Spinoziſm mult be ranked amongſt 
the Principles of the old Grecian Sages, and, 
from thence, plainly transfuſed into the follow- 
ing Lines, without loſing any thing of its Force 
or Energy. | 
Quicguid eft hoc, omnia animat, format, alit, au- 
get, creat, ' 
SEPELIT RECIPITQUE in ſeſe omnia, omniumgue 
idem eſt Pater: 
Indidemque eademgue oriuntur de integro, atque 
eodem occidunt. | 


We are told here that all things will be lodged 
and buried in God, or the univerſal Subſtance ; 
and that they will afterwards emerge and rife out 
of it again. The very Language of the Books of 
Hermes, —there God is ſaid to hide things within 
himſelf, and here, Sepelit recipitque in ſeſe omnia. 
If then the Books of Hermes are ſuppoſed to con- 


wnum ee, & unum omnia; utfote quia in Creatore fuerint om- 
nia, anteguam creaſſet omnia. Nec immerito unus eſt dictus 
omnia, cujus membra ſunt omnia. 

Ideirco non erant, quando nata non erant, ſed in eo jam tune 
erant, unde naſci habuerunt. M uleius, p. 582. 594. Eg. 
Par. 

De Myſteriis. 

« De Divin. I. L c. 57. 2 
T Tila 
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tain the rankeſt Spinoziſm *, and one of the more 
ſenſible Writers againſt the Divine Legation readily 
allows that they do contain it, 1t will be difficult 
to ſhew-that the Doctrine of theſe Verſes is ortho- 
dox and innocent in this Point. 

When Cicero has given us the Lines above- 
cited, he immediately ſubjoins, Quid gf igitur, 
guum domus fit omnium una, quumgque animi bomt- 
num ſemper fuerint, futurique ſint, cur ii, quid ex 
guoque eveniat, & quid quamque rem ſignificat, per- 
ſpicere non poſſint? He here declares that the Soul 
was ſtrictly and properly eternal; and he declares 
it to be ſtrictly and properly ſo, in Conſe- 
quence of the Doctrine laid down in theſe Verſes. 
What then was this Doctrine? Why, that the 
Soul was taken originally from God. And if it 
was declared to be eternal @ parte ante, in Conſe- 
quence of this, we may be certain that it was un- 
derſtood to be taken from God in the moſt exact 
and proper Senſe. | 
But to come to particulars, I will begin with 
Empedecles, a Follower of Pythagoras, We all 
know that,” according to his Syſtem, the active 
Principle, which was to produce and frame all 
things, was called Union or Friendſhip, But 
then Ariſtotle tells us that this Principle was paß 
Ave as well as active; he tells us, „That it was 


t Bott's Anfaver to the Divine Legation, p. 227. Deum eſſe, 
aliquo modo, omnia, multoties & multifariam innuunt Plato- 
nici; & per Emanationes vel Irradiationes ſui mundum pro- 
duxiſſe. Crediderunt veteres cujuſcunque ordinis, quantum mihi 
conſtat, ex nibil' nihil ſteri, neque aliquid in nihilum reverti 
poſſe.— quaſi ante mundum ortum, aut poſt ultimam abolitionem, 
von efſent Fe nihil rerum eſſentiæ, ſed haberent ſemper ſuum 
modum ſabſiflendi in natura Divina, licet fine omni Diſpinctione 
Indi viduorum. Burnet. Archeol. Phil. c. vii. 

Y *ATimws 3s g Eure Jer, Thy tyap Oiniav wor To dy 
abr 0 0X1 X; WS * (Taye Yap) 2 g U i Yap T8 
. Metaphyſ. I. xii. c. 10. 2 
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* to unite and join things together, and was itſelf 
spart of the things thus united and joined.“ Now 
is not this in Effect telling us, that the ſame Prins 
ciple was both Cauſe and Efes? Muſt not then 
Empedocles take away all Diſtinction between the 
Creator and the Creature ? Muſt he not identify 
the Maker and the thing made; in the very ſame 
manner with Spinoza himſelf? 


The 1 will furniſh ſome very plain 


and concluſive Proofs, in Support of this Charge 

againſt the Philoſophers. Pythagoras qui cenſuit ani. 
mum eſſe per naturom rerum omnium intentum & com- 
meantem, non viait diſtractione humanorum animorum 
diſcerpi & lacerari Deum. Et cum miſeri animi eſ- 
ſent, quod pleriſque contingeret, tum Dei partem eſſe 
miſeram, quod fieri non poteſt. Cur autem quidguam 
ignorarel animus hominis, fi eſſet Deus*, It is 
hardly in the Power of Language to ſpeak in a 
more accurate and preciſe manner. Non vidit di- 
ftrattione humanurum animorum diſcerpi & lacerari 
Deum. How could the Deity be ſuppoſed to be 
mangled and tory by the Diſcerption of the human 
Soul, if the Soul was not held to be a Particle or 
Portion of him in the moſt rigorous and ſtrict 
Senſe ? Et cum miſeri animi efſent, —tum Dei par- 
tem eſſe miſeram. How abſurd and ridiculous mult 
this Objection have appeared, if the Soul had 
been called a Portion of the Deity, only in a me- 
taphorical and figurative Senſe, as created by him? 


Cur autem quidguam ignoraret animus hominis, ſi 


efſet Deus ? Here a divine Attribute is aſcribed to 
the human Soul, in Conſequence of the Opinion, 
which declares it to be a Part of God. 

We will go now to Plato and his Followers. 
Plutarch explains their Doctrine in the following 


Cicero de N. D, I. i. c 11. 
manner: 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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manner v. The Soul is not ſo much the Work 
«© and Production of God, as a Part of him; —nor 
c is it made by him, but from him, and out of 
& him.” Let us attend to the firſt Part. The 
Soul is not ſo much the Work and Production of 
„ God, as a Part of him.” If it was called a 
Part of God only in a figurative or popular 
Senſe, why might it not have been conſidered as 
the mere Work and Production of God? Nay, 
how could it have been conſidered otherwiſe ? For 
figurative Expreſſion relates not to the Nature of 
Things, but only to the Mode of conveying our 
Ideas. When therefore it is called a Part of God, 
and, on that very Account, oppoſed to the Works 
and Productions of God, what Way have we to 
underſtand the Phraſe but as ſtrictly literal ? — 
Let us come now to the ſecond Part: „It was 
not made by him, but from him, and cut of 
„him.“ Is not God here repreſented as the ma- 
terial Cauſe, out of which the Soul is formed? 
And does not this neceſſarily imply that the hu- 
man Soul was really and properly a Part of God ? 

Philo, a Man all over Platonized, ſpeaking 
of the Excellence and Perfections of the hu- 
man Soul, declares that it could not have poſ- 
ſeſſed theſe great Talents, „ unleſs it had 
& been a Portion of the divine Soul; but ſuch 
*« a Portion as could not be ſeparated and divided 
« from it. For no Part of the divine Nature is 
cut off by Diviſion, but is only diffuſed and ex- 
* tended, Wherefore the Soul, Haring the Per- 
& feftions of the divine Nature, launches out into 
<* the Univerſe, and does not confine itſelf with- 
in any Bounds.” Let us attend to this Paſſage : 
We, N ᷣ e 2 17 rod Sees fahrer, aMAG ug pogo 
& auTov, > ALL auto, it av - oe. f 
Quzitones, Ed. Xyl. p. 1001, A 
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& But ſuch a Portion, as could not be ſeparated 
<« and divided from it:.“ Why does he talk of 
Separation and Diviſion, but to imply that the 
Soul was really and properly a Part of God? < It 
© was not cut off from, but was only an Extenſion 
c of the divine Subſtance.“ Does not this Lan- 
guage ſuppoſe it to be @ Part of God ? It is in- 
deed the very Language of the Books of Hermes; 
and theſe; I think, are allowed to contain the 
rankeſt Spinoziſm. Laſtly, the Soul is ſaid to 
ſhare the divine Perfections, in Conſequence of 
this very Doctrine. | 
Plotinus tells us*, © that our Soul is of the 
& ſame Species with the Soul of the Univerſe, That 
e if we view it, as it is in itſelf, ſtript and diveſted 
e of every thing foreign to it, we ſhall find that 
« ir equally deſerves our Veneration and Eſteem.” 
Allcinous ſays; the Souls of Men and the U- 
<« niverſe do both partake of the ſame Miſtion b.“ 
Stobæus, ſpeaking of Numenius, Plotinus, and Por- 
phyrius, explains their Doctrine of the Soul, and 
then adds, according to this Opinion the Soul 


2 Et pin Tos gelag Kg ev9xifpuorct q de zeln aniotaroha me 
Jalerror Tiureras yap 80 Ty Oils tar andgrnow, anne worey 
zr Nd prrore ajutiog TH; is TH marr} TIeiorhTCG, &c. Quod 
det. poti. infid, ſoleat, p. 172. | 

Enn. I. i. c. 12. OMOEIAHZE i Arrihα, N d rar avev Toy 
poo nNorruy axons wenoug To aur Ed 1 lyxn. Le Clere, 
ſpeaking of the Platoniſts, ſays, Ils ont auſſi ſoirvent des Expreſ+ 
frons peu exactes, comme quand Plotin dit que not ames ſont de la 
meme eſpece que I ame du monde, qui eft ſeulement leur ſceur ainee. 
C' confondre la Creature avec le Createur, & ouvrir la porte 
2 Þ 12latrie; Bibliotheque Choiſie, tome in. p. 94. What 
this learned Critic means by peu exafe, amounts to no more 
than their Notions do not agree with his : Tho' the Words in- 
ſinuate that they did not expreſs their own meaning with Preci- 
fion ; which (whatever he might think) was not the Caſe. 

Stanley s Lives of the Philoſophers, p. 190. 1& Ed. 
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« does not really differ from the Mind, the Geds, 
«© and the celeſtial Natures c.“ | ay Yoke 

Another of the Followers of Plato declared, 
« that the Soul had the ſame Subſtance with 
D | 2 1. 
It appears from theſe Paſſages that the Soul was 
ſuppoſed to be of the very ſame Nature and Sub- 
ſtance with God himſelf. It muſt therefore either 


have been conceived to be a Part of him, or a ſe- 


rate and diſtinct Subſtance, equal to him. But 
Mr. Fack/or himſelf” inſiſts bal they did not hold 
any ſeparate and diftin? Subſtance to be equat 
with Code; and therefore, by his Leave, I would 
conclude, that they believed the Soul to be a Part 
of him. x es | 

The Reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee this 
Reaſoning confirm'd by almoſt as able a Judge 
of Antiquity, as Mr. Jactſon. Intelliges rurſus 
guo ſenſu Plato voluerit, diſcere nibil aliud eſſe, 
quam reminiſci; nempe quatenus anima mundi eft 


emniſcia, & quelibet ejus purticula, tanquam 


homogenea, ejuſdemque conditionis cum tota, 
omniſcia ſimiliter eſt: Tameſſi quo momento de- 
mergitur in Corpus, obfuſcetur & quaſi letbæum 
bibens poculum, obliviſcatur omnia, varie deinceps 
per ſenſus excitanda, & in memoriam revocan- 
da * : To the Teſtimony of Gaſſendi, I ſhall 


juſt add that of Sigonius, ſpeaking of ſome old 


Philoſophers, he ſays, Quorum opinio conftans fuit, 


© Phy. Ec. p. 108. Kare 0 rar d N OENN rd 
AEN year , 1 ox? die mo KATA TE THN OARN 
OTZIAN. | 
d Theodorus Aſinæus, inter Platonicos non obſcurus Philoſo- 
phus, animam humanam Deo ipſi OMOOTEION eſſe voluit. 
Gale's Preface to Famblichus de Myſteriis. 
© Page 8. of his Defence. 
* Gaſſendus in I. x. Diogenis Laertii, p. 551, | 
demitts 
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demitti animos e cælo, divinæque mentis eos . non 
folum munus, ſeq etiam partem præcipuam ac 
priam. The Soul is not only a Gift of God, 
de but even a Part of him.” It the laſt part of the 
Sentence be not underſtood in the maſt literal 
and ſtrict Senſe, the former Part can be under- 
ſtood in no Senſe at all: For it is evident that the 
Soul may very properly be ſaid to be only a Gift 
of God, if it be not really and properly a Part of 
him. I need not ſay that I take the Paſſage, juſt 
recited, from the Piece going under the Title of 
Conſalation, which we ry any ſee in the Col- 
lection of Cicers's Writings. . 

Theſe Paſſages are ſurely very much to the Pur- 
pole, if any thing can be to the Purpoſe that is 
urged againſt a favourite Hypotheſis. It would be 
_ endleſs to run through the ſeveral Arguments and 
Authorities, that might be produced in Favour of 
the Doctrine here ſupported. But enough ſurely 
has been ſaid in Anſwer to the Little, the No. 
thing, I may ſay, that has hitherto been brought 
againſt this Part of the Divine Legation. For 
what, after all, has Mr. Fack/on given us on 
this Point? Has he fairly examined any ſingle 
Reaſon or Teſtimony alledged by his learned 
Adverſary? No, not one, all he gives is the 
Ribaldry of ill Language. He charges Mr, 
Warburton with giving this Account of the old 
Philoſophy, merely becauſe be did not underſtand 
it; But what will the learned Gentleman ſay to 
Ariſtotle, Cicero, Plutarch, and the other nume- 
rous Authorities abovementioned ? Will he fay 
that they too were all pure Smatterers in Learning ? 
That they were not verſed in the Schools of the an- 
cient Philoſophers of Greece and Italy ? That they 
charged the old Syſtems with theſe Principles, 
prey becauſe they did noi underſtand them ? 
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25 CHAP. VIII. 
That the Dotirine of another Life was deli- 


vered in the Myſteries in the moſt fabulous 
and groſs Manne. 


'F ET us proceed: — The learned Author i in the 
L next Paſſage ſays, * And yet he allows that 


er theſe Philoſophers conſtantly profeſſed their Be- 
4c lief of this Doctrine, as well as the Legiſlators 
te did; and they had the ſame Inſtructions con- 
* cerning God and the Soul in the Myſteries, as 
te the Les ſlators had, who there learned the Truth 
« of this Doctrine and believed it; and which Was 
ce xo other than a more rational Explication of it 
« divefted of Fable, than that which was taught 
« to the Peoples. . He falfifies the Doctrine of 
the Divine Legation which ſays, that the Legi- 
ators TAUGHT the truth of this Dactrine in the 
Myſteries, not that they LEARNED it there, But 
I ſhall concern myſelf only with the laſt Words, 
Therefore pray, Sir, where are your Authorities 
to prove this very extraordinary Fact? Youdo in- 
deed pronounce that the Doctrine of another 
s Life, as delivered in the MySeries, was diveſted 
8. all Fable.“ But, Sir, the Confidence of your 
ertion will not ſupply the Modeſty of your E- 
vidence, which is ſilent upon this Head. Why did 
you conceal from your Reader, that the Divine 
Legation tells us that the Ancients have given 
a very different Account of this Matter? Or 
have you really forgot ir? Give me leave then 
to refreſh your Memory. Plata, ſpeaking of thoſe 
who eſtabliſhed the Myſteries, declares © that 
* they were excellent Perſons, that they there 
be taught that all who died before Initiation, 


s Mr. Zack/o's Defence, p. 8. 2 id 
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would deſcend into the infernal Regions, and there 
& ge condemned to grovel in Filth and Mire. But 
„ that all who had been initiated, would, upon 
te their Arrival at the ſame Place, be tranſlated to 
e the Habitations of the Gods h.“ 

When Avntiſtbenes was initiated, the Prieſt told 
him * that all who were admitted to the Myſte- 
e ries, would be intitled to great Happineſs in 
the infernal Regions i. Thus, Sir, in direct 
Contradiction to what you maintain, ſome of the 
beſt Writers of Antiquity aſſure us, that the Do- 
Arine of another Life was delivered in the Myſte- 
ries in the moſt popular and groſs Senſe; they were 
ſo far from refining on the common Ideas, that 
they give us thoſe very Ideas as the whole of the 
Matter. The Reader will make a proper Reflection 
on a Fact thus roundly aſſerted, contrary to the clear 
and expreſs Eyidence of the Ancients themſelves. 


et 


CHAP. IX. 

That the Refinements of the Philoſophers on 
the common Notion of a future State, went 
much farther than the learned Writer ima- 
gines.—The Metempſychofis of Pythagoras 

explained, and ſbeun to be deſtruttive of 
all future Rewards and Puniſhments, 


Q Uppoſing, fays this learned Man, that the 
* \ Þ Philoſophers, in their Explanations, re- 
** fined: upon. this Doctrine, which was both rea- 
e ſonable- in itſelf, and taught in the Myſteries 
„ In Phadone. ; | 
. | Diogepes Laettius, I. vii Moodpods mers 12 Ocpund, x46 
leis ti xbilos dri e TASTE οονννi¼ Tous ayalts EN AOT fe- 
vis Xoro, Ti ody, dn, oux aroIviozi 3 | 


* Defence, p. 9. 
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4e by Prieſts ahh were alſo Philoſophers, would 
e would any Writer but this Author draw ſuch a 
„weak and abſurd Inference, as that they neither 
did nor could believe it? What is the Refine- 
ment here meant? Why, that they had ſtript the 
Doctrine of another Life of the common Fables 
of Styx, Acheron, and Cocytus. In this Caſe, fays 
Mr. Jactſon, Would any Writer but ſuch an 
% Author, draw ſuch a weak and abſurd Inference, 
* &c.” Why, yes, Sir; the ſame Inference has 
been drawn by other Writers, I have ſhewn as plain- 
ly as Words and Fact can do it, that the Inference, 
with reſpect to future Puniſhments, was made by 
Cicero and Ovid, Seneca and Epitetus ; and will you 

rove from Reaſon that it could not be made? Or 
will you infultingly tell us, that none but ſuch Au- 
thers could have made it? It is indeed happy for 
Mr. Warburton that ſo many learned Ancients muft 
incur your Cenſure before it reaches him, or he 
had been in a fad Pickle. However it muſt needs 
be a Reflection on his Wit, if not on his Judg- 
ment, and a Proof of his Dullneſs, if not of his 
Ignorance, that he repreſents ancient Facts juſt as 
he finds them, without one Dram of Twvention, or 
ſyſtematical Imbeliſhment. 
But as the learned Gentleman talks of Refine- 
ments, I will beg leave to give another Inſtance, 
which, in my Opinion, bears hard upon the No- 
tion he is here maintaining: I mean the phy/ical 
and natural Metempſychoſis; this excludes all mo- 
ral Purpoſe and Deſign, all future Rewards and 
Puniſhments, in the ſtrict and proper Meaning of 
thoſe Terms. The common and popular Opinion 
was, that the Soul, after its Departure from the 
preſent, would ſt ucceſſively pals into other, Bodies; 
this Migration was purely moral ; z it | was conſi- 


8 Legation, vol. i. p. 377. 
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dered as. à State of future Retribution, - ** The 


% Coward-was: to be thruſt ignominiouſly into the 


« Body of a Woman; the Murderer impriſoned 
« within the Fur of a Savage; the laſcivious con- 
«. demned to ani mate a Boar or Sow.” And this, 

as Timæus lays, wor) xe\aow, by way of Puniſp- 
mr for the Demerit of their preceding Lives. 
But then this: moral Purpoſe. and Deſign was di- 
ſtinguiſhed and explained away in the ſecret Do- 


ctrine on this Subject. A Metempſychoſis was 


taught which could not be conſidered in this 
Light. Ariflotle, ſpeaking of ſome old Philoſo- 
phers, ſays, They only attempt to explain the 
Nature of the Soul, but ſtare and define nothing 
te with regard to the Body, in which it is to be 


lodged, as if it was poſſible, according to the 


Fables Pythagoras, that Souls ſhould paſs in- 
« differently into all kind of Bodies, or that every 
Soul might deſcend into every Body without 
« Diſtintion®,” Now is not this directly con- 
trary to the Notion given us by Timeus.? accord- 


ing to him, the Soul was to paſs into other Bodies 


er! uh, by way of Puniſhment : And, for this 
Purpoſe, proper and peculiar Bodies were aſſigned 
it, ſuch as were beſt ſuited to puniſh and torture 
the Soul itſelf ; but, according to this other ac- 


count of the Pythagoric Doctrine, Souls were to 


paſs into all Bodies without Diſtinction; every 
Soul might paſs into every Body. 
Diogenes Laertius confirms the ſame. In his 
Life of Pytbagoras he tells us, that he was re- 
ported to be the firſt who taught the Migration 
Hof the Soul, from one Body to another by a PH. 
m Or Ll N & , Ayu, Toiov Ts 1 oxn" Tee: vd No- 
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tc fical Neceſſity n. And to the fame Purpoſe Ser- 
vius ſpeaks of a Tranſmigration, which was ſup- 
to be made only propter Fati Neceſſitatem V. F 
Seneca, ſpeaking of this Notion of Pythagoras, 
ſeems to ſuppoſe the Migration of the Soul to be 
as. purely phyſical and neceſſary, as the Motion of 
the heavenly Bodies. Non credis, inquit, animas 
in alia corpora atque alia deſcribi ? Et migrationem 
effe quam dicimus eſſe mortem? Now credis in his 
Pecudibus ferifve aut aqua merſis illum quondam Ho- 
minis animum morari * Non credis nihil perire in 
hoc mundo, ſed mutare regionem ? Nec tantum coe- 
leſtia per certos circuitus verti, ſed animalia quo- 
que per vices ire, & animos per orbem agi. (Ep. 
109.) Does he not put the ſeveral Revolutions of 
the Soul on the ſame Foot with thoſe of the hea- 
venly Bodies? And was not the Motion of the 
laſt ſuppoſed to be purely natural? 4 
I will eloſe this Head with thoſe famous Lines 
of Ovid, | 
O Genus attonitum ſtolidæ formidine mortis | 
Quid Styga, quid tenebras, & nomina vana ti- 
metis, | 
 Materienm vatum, falſique pericula mundi? 
Corpora five rogus flamma, ſeu tabe vetuſtas 
 AbRalerit, mala poſſe pati non ulla putetis, 
Morte carent anime, ſemperque, priore relicta 
Sele, novis domibus vivunt habitantgue receptæ b. 
Theſe Words are here given to Pythagoras him- 
ſelf; it is certain that they contain his Notion; 
and it is equally certain that the Tranſmigration 
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here deſcribed was barely phie and neceſſary: 
This appears from the Purpoſe for which theſt 
Verſes were introduced; and that was Seriem evol- 
vere Fali 1. 0 x 6 

2dhy. It is fo far from being conſider'd in a 
moral View, that it is directly oppoſed to the 
common Doctrine of another Life, It will be to 
no Purpoſe to reply, that it ſtrikes only at the po- 
etical and fabulous Accounts of future Puniſh- 
ments: If it deſtroys theſe, e have proved that 
it muſt, of courſe, deſtroy all future Puniſhinients 
whatſoever. | 

We ſee then, the Refinements of the Philoſo- 
phers went much further than the learned Writer 
ſeems willing to allow; they went indeed ſo far as to 
deſtroy the proper Notion of a future State. 

Let us now. go to the pouBLE DOCTRINE. 
Whether the Philoſophers did actually practiſe it, 
Mr. Zackſon may, if he pleaſes, diſpute : But after 
what has been ſaid of their Notions concerning 
the human Soul, it will hardly be denied but that 
they really wanted it. For we ſee that they held. 
Principles, which would have been very dangerous 
and hurtful to Society, if they had been publiſh'd 
and divulged to the World at large. We know 
too from their own Profeſſions, from their great 
Regard and Tenderneſs for the Intereſts of Society, 
that they never would impart theſe Notions to the 
Vulgar. When therefore they were obliged to 
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Ara; juvat, terris & inerti ſede reli#is, 

Nabe vebi; validigue humeris inſſtere Atlantis : 
Palanteſque animos paſſim, ac rationit egentes 
Deſpectare procul, trepideſpue obitumgue timentes 
Sic exhortari ; SRRIEUC)⁰ B EVOLVIAIE FA TI: 


And then follow the Lines I have juſt quoted. 
L ſpeak 


Juvat ire per alta | 2 


. 

k on theſe Points, what was left for them, 
but to profeſs one thing, while they believed an- 
other ? © | | 

And, on the other Side, if they actually ſaid 
one thing when they thought another; if they 
practiſed the double Doctrine in that Extent, in 
which it is charged upon them by the Author of 
the Divine Legation, we may be certain that they 
entertained ſome very hurtful and pernicious No- 
tions. Why elſe were they ſo ſtudious to cover and 
conceal them from the Body of the People? 


CHAP. X. 


Mr. Jackſon's Notion of the Double Doctrine 
examined. His Objectious to the Divine 
Legation, on zhis Point, explained and 
confuted. 


E us firſt examine what Mr, Fack/on's No- 
tion of the double Doctrine is; and here let 
him be heard in his own Words. The Exoteric 
and Eſoteric Philoſophy had only a Reference 
* to the Difference of the vulgar and political 
«* from the philoſophical Notions of the future 
State, and not at all to the Reality and Belief 
« of it, which was always believed in different 
ways of Explication by the Learned and Un- 
learned; by the Poets and Philoſophers, as well 
* as by the common People,“ p. 999. 
Having ſaid that the Philoſophers taught the 
common and fabulous Doctrine of a future State, 
he adds, . as they themſelves had more rational 
« Notions concerning a future State, they taught 
their Diſciples a different Doctrine about the 


« Soul, and the Happineſs and Miſery of the 
&« State 
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State after Death. This was called the eſoterie 
* or ſecret Doctrine, in Diſtinction to the exoteric, 
or public and vulgar Opinion,“ p. 277. 

„They taught that the human Soul was con- 
« genial with the Soul of the World; and that 
* the Happineſs of it after' Death conſiſted in 
its Return to and intimate Union with God, 
from whom it was derived; on the other hand 
that the Miſery of it conſiſted in being excluded 
from the Union with God, and having no Com- 
* munication with him.” He expreſſes himſelf to 
the ſame Purpoſe, 9523 9o, and tells us, that 
«after Death the Wicked and Ungodly were to 
be for ever miſerable, by being ſeparated and 
<« alienated from the bleſſed Communion and Fel- 
* ñJowſhip of the immortal Gods.“ . 

In his ſecond Piece he tells us, 6 that the Souls 
cc of virtuous Men were to reſide in ſome luminous 
<<. Orb, were to enjoy the Society of celeſtial Beings ; 
ere to be united with and have Communion 
„ with God; were to be bleſſed with the beatific 

«Viſion of the divine Perfections. That the Souls 
© of wicked and ungodly Men after Death were 
e baniſhed from the Communion both of God 
<« and all holy Perſons; were aſſociated with evil 
„ Dzmons, and condemned to a State of Miſery 
and Puniſhment. Theſe were the Doctrines 
concerning God and the Soul, which were 
e taught in the Myſteries, and were the eſoteric 

« Doctrines of the old Philoſophers.” p. 8. 

In the laſt Paſſage the learned Writer under- 
takes to give us the ſecret or eſoteric Doctrine 
with regard to future Puniſhments; '* The wick- 
« ed, it ſeems, were to be baniſhed from the So- 
« ciety and Aſſembly of the Gods.“ This was, ac- 
' cording to him, the Subſtance of that Doctrine. 
But does he then think _ this Excluſion from 
2 1 2 the 
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the Seats and Aſſemblies of the Gods was a ſecret 
and hidden Notion? Cicero, ſpeaking: of the old 
Caſci, ſays, ©. they did not look upon Death as a 
< State of Non. exiſtence, they conſidered. it only as 
<« a Change'of one Life for another, They thought 
5* that Perſons of great and ſingular Accompliſh- 
„ments would be raiſed and exalted into Hea- 
sven,  tobile all the reſt were fixed and confined 
de to theſe lower Regions.“ We are here told, that 
the Bulk of Mankind was to be baniſhed and ex- 
cluded from the Society and Aſſembly of the 
Gods. ,We are told too that this was the general 
and received Notion of the old Caſci. Was then 
this barbarous and illiterate People actually poſ- 
ſeſſed of this Opinion ? If ſo, the Inference is 
certain, that this was a popular and exateric, not 
a private and ſecret Doctrine. | 
But what is ſtill worſe, this will, when exa- 
mined, be found to be no Doctrine of future Pu- 
niſhments at all. We are told in the Paſſage juſt 
recited, that all but Men of great and eminent 
Endowments, were to be excluded from the Aſ- 
ſembly of the Gods. And if ſo, the Body of 
good Men muſt be excluded too. Now what 
one Proof can there be that this was not con- 
fidered as a State of Puniſhment ? For ſurely moſt 
good Men were not ſentenced and condemned to 
a State of future Puniſhments promiſcuouſly with 
the wicked. | | - 
2dly. Another thing advanced in the laſt Cita- 
tion, is, that the ſecret Doctrines of the Schools of 
 Philoſaphy and Myſteries of Religion, are one 
and the ſame thing, I meet indeed with a very 
different Account of this matter in the Divine Le- 
gation. But different as that Account is, tis con- 
firmed by what Mr. Fackſon himſelf has, in the 
Heat of Oppoſition, advanced on this Head. 
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The Myſteries, he tells us, taught that tlie 
6 wicked and ungodly ſhould be for ever miſe- 
e rable.”” But what 2 the Philoſophers? did 
they too embrace this Notion of eternal Pu- 
niſuments; Cicero, ſpeaking of the Souls of the 
wicked, after their Departure from the Body, 
ſays, Corporibus elapſi circum terram ipſam volu- 
tantur, nec hunc in lacum [Czlum] niſi multis ex- 
agitati ſeculis, revertuntur *. And Mr. Jackſon 
himſelf ſpeaks of the Stoics as believing that the 
Souls of good Men would exiſt till the general Con- 
flagration, but that thoſe of the wicked would con- 

tinue only to a certain Period“. 

He will therefore ſuffer me, if not on Mr. War- 
burton's, yet on his own Authority, to diſtinguiſh 
between the hidden Doctrines of the Schools of 
Philoſophy, and thoſe of the Myſteries of Religion. 
He himſelf tells us, that the Myſtagogues taught 
the Eternity of future Puniſhments. But did 1 
Philoſophers teach the ſame? I have proved 
very clear and full Authorities that they did not. 

Sao far on Mr. Jackſan's own Notion 3 on che 
Suppoſition that the hidden Doctrines of the 
Schools included the Belief of future Puniſhments. 
In this very Caſe the hidden Doctrines of the 
Schools and the Myſteries of Religion, would be 
very ſeparate and diſtinct things; as ſeparate and 
diſtinct as the Doctrines, which teach temporal 
and eternal Puniſhments. 

l have often wondered that the learned Writer 
ſhould repreſent the Ancients as actually believing 
eternal Puniſhments. If this was their firm and 
real Perſuaſion, the Doctrine of temporary Pu- 
niſhments muſt be conſidered as merely political 
and civil. Now it is highly improbable or incre- 
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dible rather, that this ſnould be the Caſe. Mr. 
Fackſon allows that the public Doctrine was con- 
trived for the Sake of the Populace; that it was 
cloathed with all thoſe Terrors and Fictions, which 
were moſt likely to ſtrike their Imaginations. And 
what more effectual for this Purpoſe, than the 
eternal Duration of future Puniſhments ? Can we 
conceive that they would have ſtript the popular 
Doctrine of this Circumſtance, had they thought 
it to be ſtrictly and really true? The learned 
Gentleman muſt therefore pardon me, if I cannot 
agree with him, that they really and actually be- 
lie ved eternal, and yet preached up only temporary 
Puniſhments. An 
Zaly. Mr. Fackſon himſelf furniſhes another un- 
anſwerable Argument to prove, that the ſecret Do- 
Erines of the Philoſophers, and the Myſteries of 
Religion, were not one and the ſame thing. The 
efoteric Pbiloſaphy, according to him, taught a 
State of future Rewards and Puniſhments ; but di- 
veſted of thofe Fables and fictitious Circumſtances 
with which this Doctrine was delivered to the 
People. Did it fo? Why then we may be cer- 
rain it did not teach the ſame Notion of another 
Life with the Myſteries. - For will any one fay 
that the Notion of another Life, as delivered in the 
Myſteries, was ſtript of theſe Fables? Mr. Fack- 
ſon has indeed ſaid it. But then he oppoſes his own 
Authority to the Teſtimonies of Plato and Dioge- 
nes Laertius. And what Adverſary could wiſh him 
in a worſe Caſe ? 
And here it may not be unpleaſant to obſerve, 
how the Scene is now changed. The learned Wri- 
ter tells us, that the external Doctrine taught future 
Rewards and Puniſhments in the moſt popular and 
groſs Senſe. This is, it ſeems, the diſtinguiſhing 
Mark and Character of that Doctrine. But has it 

| not 
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not been ſnewn that the Myſteries taught another 
Lite, after the very ſame Manner ? It will there- 
fore unavoidably follow from his own Deſcription 
of the popular or external Doctrine, that this was 
the very Doctrine of the Myſteries.) - 

W hat then, after all, has this formidable Wri- 
ter proved ? What mighty Feats or Wonders has 
he wrought, to juſtify ſo much Haughtineſs and 
Contempt ? As for his own Hypotheſis, there 
is nothing in Antiquity, Reaſon, or the Nature 
of things to countenance and uphold it. With re- 
gard to Antiquity, it is not only unfupported by 
proper Evidence, but contrary to the plain and 
direct Teſtimony of Cicero himſelf: Mr. Jactſon 
gives us that for a Secret, which Cicero plainly 
ſhews to have been a public and external Do- 
Arine. And what is more unlucky ſtill, this, 
when examined, proves to have been 70. Doctrine 
of future Puniſhments. Nor is his Hypotheſis 
grounded on Probability of Reaſon ; it ſuppoſes 
the future Puniſhments taught and preachect up to 
the Populace to have been 4arely temporary, while 
thoſe confined to the Schools of Philoſophy were 
eternal: A Poſition, which the very Nature and 
Deſign of the double Doctrine will not ſuffer us 
to admit. Again; he ſets out with a Diſtinction. 
between the philoſophical and vulgar Notion of a 
future State. But when he ſends us to the My- 
ſteries for the fr, he muſt ſuppoſe them both to 
be the ſame. Strange Inconſiſtencies ! firſt, to di- 
ſtinguiſh between the two Doctrines, and then 
immediately to conſider them as one; firſt to, 
make their Difference conſiſt in the particular Fa- 
bles annexed to the one, and then to align thele, 
very Fables to both Doctrines. 

There is ſomething as groſs and flagrant i. in. 


what he ſays with reſpect to a State of future Hap- 
pinels. 
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ineſs. In his firſt Piece the ſecret Doctrine places 
it in the Refuſon into the divine Nature, p. 71. 
But in the ſecond he ſpeaks another Language; 
« The Souls of good Men were to reſide in ſome 
% luminous Orb; to enjoy the Society of celeſtial 
« Beings, &c.“ p. 8. Now is it not a little in- 
conſiſtent to give two ſuch oppoſite and contrary 
Accounts of this ſecret Doctrine? I ſay, oppoſite 
and contrary Accounts ; for that theſe here men- 
tioned, were conceived by the Ancients to be very 
different and diſtinct States, has been already 

roved. In this Caſe, the ſecret Doctrine would 
— been as different from itſelf, as the learned 
Author ſuppoſes it to have been from the public 
and external Doctrine. 

But, not to inſiſt ſtrictly on this Contradiction, 
let him give us which he pleaſes as the ſecret Do- 
fFrine. If he ſends us to the Refuſion of the Soul, 
I muſt beg leave to remind him, that he has not 
proved, that this was. conſidered as a State of Re- 
wards: That therefore it does not appear that the 
ſecret Doctrine included the Belief of future Hap- 
pineſs. We have indeed only examined this No- 
tion with regard to one Sect; and then it was 
conſidered as equivalent to a State of Non- exiſtence. 
If he refers us to the Sate of Happineſs in Hea- 
ven; I reply, this is nothing to the Purpoſe of our 
preſent Argument, as it was not ſuppoſed to in- 
clude the Body of good Men. 

But, after all, what is moſt unlucky, this was 
not a private, but a public Doctrine; it was taught 
openly: in order to incite Men to Acts of heroic 
and uncommon Bravery. And as to the Philoſo- 
phers, we have ſhewn, upon their own Authority, 
that they -made it their Buſineſs to preach it up to 
the World at large. 


But 


But to. convince Mr. Fackſon that this was a 
public Doctrine, I ſhall now offer an Authority, 
which, I dare fay, he will not diſpute : I mean 
his own. For he himſelf, in direct Oppoſition to 
his whole Syſtem, aſſerts the very thing. * In the 
Egyptian vulgar and political Theology alſo, 
the human Soul was taught to. be immortal, 
„ and to ſubſiſt after Death; and thoſe which 
<< were pure and religious were believed 10 reſide 
„among ſt the Gods; and wicked Souls were be- 
« lieved to paſs through various Degrees of Pu- 
niſnment by a Tranſmigration, &c.“ p. 70. 

Having examined the Merit of his own Hy 
theſis let us now ſee what he objects to the = 
thor of the Divine Legation. 

„Our Remarker's Explication alſo of the eſo- 
e teric and exoteric Philoſophy is all a mere Blunder, 
« owing to his not being able to diſtinguiſh between a 
« Propoſition of a Subject, and the Explanation of it. 
« The Terms Exoteric and Eſoteric, with reſpect 
ce to the Doctrine of a future State, had no Rela- 
e tion to the Doctrine, or Subject itſelf, which 
« was taught and profeſſed equally amongſt the 
— Philoſophers, and amongſt the vulgar. But 
the Philoſophers explained 1t in a different man- 
ener in their political and popular Diſcourſes, 
« from what they did in their Lectures to their 
„ Diſciples ; the firſt was the exoteric Way, the 
s ſecond was the eſoteric. And this was the Caſe 
&« in reſpect of Theology in general: And this is all 
the Myſtery of Exoterics and Eſoterics, which 
* our Remarker has made ſo much work about; 
% and infers from it moſt abſurdly that the Philo- 
e ſophers, tho? they profeſſed and taught, did not 
believe a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
4a 'mene®;"": 

Mr. Fack/on's Defence, &c. p. 54. 

Jackſe * a 
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Our Remarker's Explication is all a mere 
e Blunder.” I could wiſh the learned Writer had 
expreſſed himſelf with. more Civility : Not for the 
Sake of Mr. Warburton, For how, alas! can any 
ching of this kind be ſuppoſed to affect him ? 
But with regard to his own Character as a Writer. 
For, after all, what is it that he objects to the 
Author of the Divine Legation? Why, it ſeems, 
that, out of pure Ignorance and Blunder, he has 
given two contrary Propoſitions to the two Do- 
ctrines? And has not Mr. Fackſon himſelf done 
the fame ? It appears from his own Citations, 
that the one taught temporary, the other eter- 
na Pumiſhments. If ſo, muſt they not proceed 
upon contrary Propoſitions? As certainly as em- 
poral and eternal are not one and the ſame thing. 
If then the giving two contrary Propoſitions to 
the two Doctrines, was ſo egregious a Blundcr, it 
will fall as heavy on the learned Mr. Zack/oz as on 
the Author of the Divine Legation. He docs in- 
deed aſſign to each Doctrine a different Propoſi- 
tion from Mr. Warburton : But till he afſigns 
contrary Propoſitions to the two Doctrines. Why 
then all this ill Language ? If not to ſhew his 
Talent at Billing ſgate, it muſt be to diſguiſe his 
Theft, in the following Accounts he gives of the 
Myfteries. And ſuch Writers ſeldom rob but 
they abuſe. dre of £0 
And this was the Caſe with reſpect to Theo- 
« ogy in general.” Would any one now imagine 
that the learned Mr. Jackſon himſelf had ſhewn, 
in theſe very Treatiſes, that this was not the Caſe 
in reſpett of Theology in general; that the vulgar 
and philoſophical Theology did really and actually 
proceed upon contrary Propoſitions ? And yet, if 

he has proved any thing he has proved 25 

. n e 
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The grand Defign of all the ancient Phenician, 
„Egyptian, and Chaldzan Myſteries, ſeems origi- 
*© nally to have been to diſcover to thoſe, who 
were initiated in them, that the Gods, whom 


<« the vulgar 9 were no other than dead 


„Men: — And to teach that the true Object of 
% Adoration was the one ſupreme God and Author 
een N 
| e here tells us, that the Gods, whom the vul- 
gar worſhipped, were no other than dead Men. 
In another Place he fays, the Populace were 
taught that the Gods they worſhipped had 
once lived amongſt Men.“ This was the vul- 
gar Theology. 1 eee ee 
But the more knowing and inlighten'd Pagans 
were taught, that the one ſupreme God was the 
true Object of Adoration. 
If now the aulgar were taught that deceaſed Mor- 
tals were the proper Objects of Adoration; muſt 
not their Theology have been contrary and oppo- 
ſite to that which taught that the one ſupreme God 
was the proper Object of Adoration? Will the 
learned Writer inſiſt that theſe were only different 
Explanations of the ſame Notion? He muſt firſt 
prove that the one true, and the many falſe Gods, 
were one and the ſame Object, PRE 
Again: The Egyptian Prieſts indeed had 
« more Senſe than to believe there was any real 
Divinity in their Symbolic Images or ſacred 
Animals; but then they let the People go on 
<< in their groſs and ſenſeleſs e and en- 
& couraged it by their own Practice and Example. 
„They made and conſecrated their Gods for 
them; and pretended by Amulets, Divinations, 


„and magical Charms, to animate the Images 


t The Belief of a Futare State, &c. P. 89. 
Page 69. a 
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4 with Genii and Demons, and to confine them 
tc to their Symbols, and make them propitious 
to the Worſhippers of them.” p. 109, | 
And here again, how eaſy is it to turn his own 
ſmall Arms upon him? © The Prieſts pretend to 
* animate the Images with Genii and Demons,” 
and yet, they have too much Senſe to imagine 
ce that there was any real Divinity in theſe = 
& Images, If ſo, is it not neceſſary to ſuppoſe 
that they profeſſed one thing when they bought 
another; or, that the two Doctrines were, in this 
Caſe grounded upon Principles, directly oppoſite 
and repugnant to each other? Will the learned 
Gentleman ſay, that the Notion which aſſerted, 
and that __ denied the Divinity of the Images, 
did contain only one and the ſame Propoſi- 
tion? 


CHAP. XI. 


Doctor Sykes's main Objection to the Double 
Doctrine, as explained in the Divine Le- 


gation, conſidered and confuted. 
| UT as this is a Matter of Importance in 
B the preſent Controverſy, we will add a 
Word or two more before we diſmiſs it. The 
Writers againſt the Divine Legation ſeem all to 
concur in one Point ; they urge and inſiſt that the 
two Doctrines were only Explanations of the ſame 
Notion ; and that they did not go upon oppoſite 
and repugnant Principles. Mr. Fackſon alone is the 
Drawcanſir of the Cauſe: And, as he is in the 
Humour, ſometimes confirms this Point againſt his 


Adverſary, and ſometimes confutes it againſt _ 
| elf. 
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ſelf. It may therefore be worth while to dwell 


a little longer on this Article. And I do it with 
the greater Pleafure, as the learned Dr. Sykes has 
given us a long Diſcourſe on this very Subject. 
We have his main and principal Objection in the 
following Words. WHAT PROO Now CAN BE 
PRODUCED, — THAT IN THE . TWOFOLD Doc- 
'TRINE, THEY (the Philoſophers) aually ſaid one 
thing and believed another, WnarT InsSTANCE 1s, 
'OR CAN: BE PRODUCED OF THIS FAcT*? Here 
then we join Iflue; if ſuch an Inftance can be 
produced, the Doctor, I am perſuaded, according 
to his own Reaſoning, will allow the Miſtake to 
lie on his Side. If it cannot I readily give up the 
Doctrine of the Divine Legation as chimerical and 
groundleſs. | 
For it does indeed charge both Legiſlators and 
Philoſophers with this Practice. Now it were eaſy 
to produce ſeveral Inſtances with regard to the firſt 
which every reaſonable Man muſt allow to be de- 
ciſive. But at preſent I will confine myſelf to one 
only. As to their Laws, they are ſo far from repre- 
ſenting them as the mere Suggeſtions of human Po- 
licy and Wiſdom?, that they every where aſſert their 
divine Origin; they impute them to the Invention of 
the Gods, Here then let the learned Doctor tell 
us, did they themſelves believe this to be the real 
Fact? did they ſuppoſe that their Laws were dic- 
tated and framed by ſome Deity ? Or was this, 
after all, a pure Fiction and Contrivance of their 
own? He muſt fay ſay that it was a Fable of 


* Dr. Sykes's Examination, p. 124. 

Vy Mr, Warburton had ſaid that the old Law. givers pre- 
0 tended an extraordinary Revelation from ſome God.” To this, 

the Doctor replies; that many cf the Heathen Legiſlators 

Aid this, is certain.“ Syke;'s Examination, p. 61. 
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their own Invention. And therefore it is cer- 
tain, by his own Confrſſion, that the Ancients in 
this Caſe did ſay ane thing, mben they believed 
5iÿ„'k; 4 
Leet us come to the Philoſophers. The learned 
Gentleman affirms, that they never teach one thing 
and think another. Pray, what then was Pytba- 
gorai doing, when he gave out that he had deſcend- 
ed into the infernal Regions; that he had viſited 
the Seats and Abodes of departed Souls; that he 
had ſeen with his o.¼n Eyes the Tortures and Pu- 
niſhments inflicted on the Wicked : Muſt he not 
in this Caſe have employed the very Fiction, which 
the Divine Legation aſcribes to the double Do- 
ctrine? And that be /aid one thing and believed 
another. | 
I will now proceed to another Inſtance in the 
ſame Sect. The common Doctrine taughc that the 
Souls of Men were doomed to paſs into other Bo- 
dies, as a Puniſhment for their Sins in this Life. 
The Philoſophers themſelves ſometimes incul- 
cate this Notion; but then they ſometimes 
give a very different Account of the Doctrine; 
Souls are to migrate into other Bodies, by a mere 
phyſical and natural Neceſſity, and not by way of 
Puniſhment. Here then are two contrary Notions 
of a future State; the one ſuppoſes a moral Pur- 
poſe and Deſign ; the other gives all to pure Ne- 
cefſity. Muſt not theſe Doctrines be founded on 
oppoſite and repugnant Principles? Muſt not the 
Philoſophers, when they preach up the popular 
Notion, ſay one thing and believe another ? 

With regard to theſe two Migrations, it may 
perhaps be ſaid (for what is there that hath not been 
ſaid, and what is there that hath been proved 


Diogenes Laertius, I. viii. or his Liſe by Porphyry or Tam 
. blichus. | 
on 
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on the. Occaſion) how do we know which” was 


the popular and external, which the ſecret and 
internal Doctrine? But ſurely the very Nature of 
the Doctrines is ſufficient to point out this Diſtinc- 
tion. The ph Migration was of no real Uſe 
and Service to Society, nay, was entirely deſtruc- 
tive of it, and ſo — * be only taught becauſe it 
was really and actually believed. The moral Migra- 
tion was fo eminently uſeful to the State, that the 
Philoſophers would not have ſcrupled to teach it, 
tho? they had diſbelieved it. And that this — 
the real Gl, we have the expreſs Teſtimon 
Timæus Locrus, who mentions this laſt as an 8 
725 that was cultivated merely on 1 Score of its 
tility * 

= that the phyfical Migration was a Secret 
and hidden Doctrine, is evident from the N 
in which it is introduced by Ovid. 


Et quoniam Deus ora mavet, ſequar ora a moventem 
Rite Deum, Delphoſque meos, ipſumque recludam 
 AMithera, & Auguite reſerabo oracula mentis. 
Magna, nec ingeniis eveſtigata prioriem,, _ 
Rueque diu Jatuere, canam, &c, Metam. I. 1 5. 


We will go to the Stoics for a fourth Inſtance. 
As to the Refu/ion of the Soul, we have ſhewn 
that they ſuppoſed it to be a State of mere Inſenſi- 
| bility. It is however allowed on all hands that this 
was the ſecret Doctrine with regard to a future 
State. It ſo, muſt not the private have been di- 
rectly oppolite and repughanc to the public Teach- 
ing? The one mentions a future State with Re- 
wards and Puniſhments ; the other a future State 
without them. Do we not again meet with con- 


Divine Legation, p. 377. 
3 | trary 


| 
| 
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-Propoſitions ? Was it poſſible for the Philo- 
— my in this Caſe, not to ſay one thing and think 
anot ber? ee | 
Again: We have ſhewn in the foregoing Sheets, 
that the Ancients ſometimes make the Soul God; 
but it is likewiſe obvious that they ſometimes urge 
and inſiſt that the Soul is not God. Here then are 
two different Doctrines on the very ſame Subject; 


and is it not evident that they muſt of Courſe pro- 


ceed on contrary Propoſitions ? For the Fact, on 
which I build this Argument, I appeal to the fol- 
lowing Paſſages of Cicero. Mens cujuſque is eſt 
quiſque'z non ea figura que digito demonſtrari po- 
zeſt. . Deum te igitur ſcito eſſe; ſiguidem Deus eſt 
qui viget, qui ſentit, qui meminit, qui providet, qui 
am regit & moderatur, & movet id corpus, cui 
fr epefitus. et, quam hunc mundum ille princeps 
Deus®. 

In his firſt Tuſculan he ſpeaks another Lan- 
. guage, Ergo animus (qui, ut ego dico, divinus) 
aft, ut Euripides dicere audet, Deus“. 

Do not the two Paſſages relate to the very ſame 
Subject? does not the laft cenſure and arraign the 
Doctrine of the firſt? does not the one plainly 
aſſert, and the other as plainly deny the Divinity 
of the human Soul? Had I not therefore Reaſon 
to ſay, that the two Doctrines muſt neceſſarily go 
upon contrary Propoſitions? or, in other Words, 
that Cicero in this Caſe, muſt have ſaid one thing 
and thought another ? | 

I will now beg leave to inforce an Argument of 
Mr. Warburton's, which the learned Dr. Sykes has 
not vouchſafed to anſwer, or even to mention. 


7 
> Somn. Scip. c. viii. 
© Tuſc. i. c. 26. 
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But how light ſoever he may make of it, the Pub- 


lic may poſſibly be of Opinion, that it did not 


deſerve to be treated with ſo much Neglect. How- 


ever let the Divine Legation ſpeak for itſelf. 
« We have ſeen the Philoſophers of every Sect, 


one while ſpeaking directly for, and another 


„ while as directly againſt a future State of Re- 
« wards and Puniſhments, without intimating 
te the leaſt Change in their Principles, or mak- 
<« ing the leaſt Heſitation in their Profeſſions ; 
« ſo that either we muſt hold them guilty of the 
« moſt groſs and viſible Contradictions, which 
« their Characters will not ſuffer us to conceive 
« of them; or elſe admit the Explanation given 
ce above of the double Doctrine, and the diffe- 
<« rent Methods of the exoteric and eſoteric Diſ- 
« cipline *”, | 


The Doctor will not charge theſe various Pro- 


feſſions to the Fickleneſs and Inconſtancy of the old 


Philoſophers. His Reverence and Regard for the 
Men will not ſuffer him to do this; beſides, this 
would intirely defeat his own Scheme, as he un- 
dertakes to prove that the Philoſophers believed a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments ©. 

He muſt then have Recourſe to the double Do- 
Arine, And here I would know what he will do 
with thoſe Paſſages in which the Philoſophers pro- 
feſs their Diſbelief of another Life. They muſt 
either make part of the public or the private Do- 
ctrine. Will he aſſign them to the firſt? No: 
They contradict the very Purpoſe and Deſign of 
this Doctrine; as it uſed conſtantly to recommend 
and inforce the Notion of a future State. And yet 


if he gives them to the private Doctrine, he him- 


4 Divine Legation, vol. i. p. 403. | 
© See his Principles and Connexion of Natural and Revealed 


Religion, 
N ſelf 


” 4. —m——— — —— 
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ſelf overturns his whole Argument; he himſel 


gives àa Proof that the Philoſophers aually ſaid 


Z 


one thing and believed another, For it is obſerv- 
able, that theſe Paſſages ſtrike at the very Eſſence 
and Foundation of a future State; they do not 
only explode the common and popular Accounts; 
they not only diſcard the Fables of Zlyſrum, Styx, 
Acheron, and Cocyins : They evidently go much 
further, they exclude” every - poſſible Made and No- 
tion of another Life. 11 2 therefore he gives theſe 
to the private Doctrine, he muſt ſuppoſe that this 
Doctrine excludes the Belief of another Life; he 
muſt therefore ſuppoſe that it goes on a contrary 
Propofition, to what he himſelf calls the public 
Doctrine; or, in other Words, he muſt confeſs 


that there are ſeveral Inſtances, in which the Phi- 


loſophers actually ſaid one thing and believed ano- 
ther. — And yet he has. challenged all the World 


. to produce one ſuch Inſtance ; he has himſelf em- 


foyer about eighty Pages, to prove that no ſuch 
nſtance can poſſibly be produced. 

I have ever thought that theſe Paſſages, with 
others. of the ſame Import, are clear Proofs that 
the two PDoctrines did really go upon contrary Pro- 

poſitions ; that they were not mere Explanations 
5 the ew Notion. The Gentlemen on the other 
Side allow, that the public Doctrine ſuppoſes the 
Reality o of another Life; and will they fay the 
ſame of theſe Paſſages? If not, why do they in- 
ft that the two Doctrines are barely an Explana- 
tion of one and the fame Notion ? 


f Epicharmus repreſents Death as a State, in which he could 
have no poſſible Intereſt or Concern. Ariftotle ſays that 
** jt js the final Period of Exiſtence, and that there is neither 
Good nor Evil for the dead Man to dread or hope.” And as to 
the Stoics, their Language is, Nullis defunctum malis adjici. 


Mors omnium dolorum & Joluris 71 & fanis. con ad Mar. 
c. xi, 
f | But 
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But what have Dr. Sykes and Mr. Fackſon re- 
plied to this? And here I am ſorry to acquaint the 
Reader, that they have acted with more Art and 
Fineſs, than one would expect from Men whoſe 
Minds were open to Conviftion. They all along 
argue on a Suppoſition that the Ancients have 


only diſclaimed the common and fabulous Ac- 


counts of another Life; they take not the leaſt 
Notice of thoſe Paſſages, in which they deny the 

very Being and Reality of the Life itſelf,” Strange, 
that theſe zealous 7y, Sis for Sincerity, ſhould 
act in ſo very diſingenuous a Manner! But com- 
mon Anſwerers, like common Women, do every 
Day thoſe things which good Manners will not 
ſuffer us to call by the right Name. 

The following Inſtance of Synes1vus will, J ap- 
prehend, add great Light and Strength to our ge- 


neral Argument on this Head. As to his Philo- 


ſophy, he was a determined Platoniſt, however it 
might be candied over by a Biſhoprick : And ad- 
hered ſo cloſely to his Syſtem, that, in Conſequence 
of it, he gave up ſome of the molt clear and evi- 
dent Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. He did indeed 
ſet the Authority of Plato far above that of the 
inſpired Penmen ; he believed the Pre-exiſtence of 
the Soul with the firſt, and therefore could not be- 
lieve the Scripture Doctrine of the Reſurrection 
with the latter. But let him be heard in his own 

Words 


5 Epiſtle 105. XoaAcmiy toi, e n PI Ace ara los, Th J xi: 
2 Ty fn tis n NN Py area S goJa 9 
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Words. It is difficult, if not impoſſible, to 
change and alter Opinions, which are fixed 
<« in the Mind by the cleareſt and brighteſt Evi- 
« dence. You know that Philoſophy contains 
* many things oppoſite and contrary to the com- 
mon and received Notions. I can never prevail 
« with myſelf to think that the Soul did not exiſt 
before the Body. I will never affirm that the 
« World and its ſeveral Parts will be one Day de- 
* ftroyed. As to the Reſurrection, I believe that 
it contains ſome very venerable and holy My- 
« ſtery. I am far from acquieſcing in the common 
Doctrine. However, Philoſophy, when it has at- 
« tained the Truth, allows the Uſe of Lies and 
« Fitions. For Light anſwers to Truth, and the 
« Eye to the People; the Eye would receive too 
« oreat a Quantity of Light to its own Prejudice 
« and Hurt. As Darkneſs is moiſt proper and 
* commodious for thoſe who have weak Eyes; /o 
& hold that Lies and Fiftions are uſeful to the Peo- 
ple, and that Truth would be hurtful to thoſe, 
* who are not able to bear its Light and Splendour. 
« If the Laws of the Church will diſpenſe with this, 
6 ſhall be ready to accept of the Biſhopric ; partly 
„ philoſophizing by myſelf at home, partly talk- 
* ing abroad in the common Train, and preach- 
te ing up the general and received Fables.” 

It cannot ſurely be doubted, but that this In- 
ſtance comes up to the very Point in Queſtion ; 
that it exactly anſwers the Purpoſe for which it is 
produced. It is brought to prove that it was the 
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Cuſtom of the Ancients 4 ſay one thing when 1, 
believed another, And was not this the very 
of Synefius ? He does not ſcruple to acknowledge 
that he did not believe the Creation of the Soul, the 
Deſtruttion of the World, and the Dofrine of the 
Keſurreftion, But no matter for that; Philoſophy 
allows the Uſe of Lies and Fiftions ; he will think 
by himſelf at home, and in public preach up theſe 
very Fables. Wis it nor then neellary for lin 1. 
profeſs one thing and think another ? © 
It may be ſaid, we have ſhuffled in a Chriſtian 
Biſhop on the Doctor for a Pagan Philoſopher. 
But this Biſhop went into the Church a Platoniſt, 
and Platoniſt he continued when he was there, 
as extravagant and abſurd, as any he had left be- 
hind him. Bur be he what he will, it matters little, 
while he tells us what Philoſophy was; where he 
ſays, that it would allow the Uſe of Lies and Fic- 
tions in this Caſe; and is not this telling us in Ef- 
fect, that Philoſophy allows all with which it is 
charged by the Author of the Divine Legation ? 
If it would ſuffer him to preach up the Creation of 
the Soul, the Deſtruction of the World, the Doctrine 
of the Reſurrection, while he believed them to be 
mere Fables, it is evident that it would diſpenſe 
with his ſaying one thing when he believed another. 
Petavius, in his Note on this Paſſage of Syne- 
fits, ſays, ** eleganter banc ar, et varietatem 
% exprimit Cicero, ii. de fin. Quod fi vultum, ail, 
tibi, ſi inceflum fingeres quo gravior viderere, non 
« eſſes tui ſimilis; verba tu fingas, et ea dicas que 
& non ſentias, aut etiam ut veſtitum, ſic ſententiam 
<< habeas aliam domeſticam, aliam forenſem, ut in 
6 fronte oſtentatio fit, intus veritas deals, v. 
de, quæſo, rectumne fit.” | 
But to cloſe with an Inftance above all Excep- 
rion, even from this Doctor's own Writings 3: 
An N 3 nay, 
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nay, from that very Treatiſe in which he has ex- 
erted all his Strength and Leaming to prove that 
no ſuch Inſtance can poſſibly be produced. With 
regard to Plato he ſays, Let him ſpeak. for the 
e popular Opinions at ſome Times, and even laugh 
at them at other times, all that will follow is, that 
« Plato diſbelieved the popular Opinions of the Gods; 
not that he diſbelicved the Being of a God: 
And ſo in the other Caſe, ſuppoſing that he 
« did not believe the popular Opinions of a future 
« State of Rewards and Puniſhments, that, there 
% were three Judges in Hades, Sc. it will not 
«follow that he did not believe a future State of 
real proper Rewards and Puniſhments.“ Did 
he then ſpeak ſometimes for the popular Opinions 
of the Gods, or inſiſt on the Divinity of Hercules, 
Aſculapius, e. and yet at-thele very Times 4%½ 
believe theſe opinions or this Diviniiy? Here then 
is a plain Inſtance that he ſaid one Thing and thought 
another. Should you, Sir, preach up the Divinity 
of a deceaſed Mortal; ſhould. you, for inſtance, 
in China, maintain that their Fo was really and 
actually a God; might you not be fairly charged 
with ſaying one thing and thinking another? and 
yet how would your Caſe differ from that of Plato, 
teaching the Divinity of #/culapius, Hercules, &c ? 
„% All that will follow is, that Plato diſbelieved 
e the popular Opinions of the Gods, not that he 
e diſbelieved the Being of a God.” But what is 
chis to the purpoſe; or r how does it confute what 
Mr. Warburton has advanced on this Point? Has 
he any where ſaid that Plato diſbelieved the Being 
of a God, merely becauſe he laughed at the po- 
por Divinities? And yet the Argument of his 
arned Adverſary receives all the little Force it, 
has from that very Suppoſition. The Doctor 
might believe the Being ol a God, at the very 
| Time 
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Time he preached up the Divinity of Fo; but 
would this prove that he did not ſay one thing and 
think another, when he inſiſted that F was truly 
and properly a God? 
And here, let it be obſerved once for all, that when 
we ſay the Philoſophers diſbelieved the Divinity of 
Hercules, Romulus, Sc. we do not bring this to prove 
that they did not believe the Being of a God; we 
only bring it ro-ſhew that they thought one thing, 
and ſpoke another, with reſpect to the national 
Gods. And muſt not this neceſſarily be the Caſe, 
if they aſſerted that theſe laſt were Gods, while 
they believed nothing of the matter? It will be 
to no putpoſe to reply, that they believed the Be- 
ing of a God; if you would clear them from the 
preſent Charge, you muſt ſhew that they believed 
the Divinity of Hercules, Romulus, &c. 1.4 

Jam at a loſs to conceive what clearer Proof 
can be required that the external and internal Does 
trines were founded upon Propoſitions oppoſite and 
contrary to each other. It 1s _— that the Phi- 
loſophers did inculcate the Worſhip of the true 
God, to their intimate and ſelect Friends: It is 
agreed too, that, when they addreſſed themſelves 
to the Populace, they taught and enforced the 
Worſhip of dead Men. Do they not therefore 
preach up one Object of Adoration to their Friends, 
and another to the People? And if the public and 
private Doctrines relate to theſe different Objects, 
muſt they not neceſſarily go upon contrary Propo- 
ſitions? 
I cannot ſee what the learned Doctor will reply 
to this, unleſs he ſays that the Philoſophers did 
really inculcate the Worſhip of the true God, un- 
der the Names of Hercules, Romulus, Sc. Upon 
this Suppoſition, the two Doctrines would indeed 
contain only one and the ſame Propoſition. But the 
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Suppoſition is falſe and groundleſs; we are as cer- 
tain as Hiſtory and Fact can make us, that the 
Philoſophery, in their public reaching, endeavoured 
to advance theſe dead Men into feal Deities; that 
they did not ſcruple to declare them to be true and 

proper Gods. This appears from the Paſſage of 

Cicero cited, p. 22, 23. Magis ef in Romulo admi- 
randum, quod cæteri qui Dii ex hominibus fatti eſſe 
dicuntur, minus eruditis bominum ſeculis fuerunt, ut 
fingendi proclivior eſſet ratio, cum imperiti ad cre- 
dendum facile impellerentur. Romuli autem ætatem 
minus his ſexcenits jam inveteratis literis, atque doc- 
trinis, omnique illo antiquo ex inculta hominum vita 
errore ſublato fuiſſe cernimus. It is the whole Pur- 
poſe of this Augument to aſſert and prove that 
Romulus was really and actually become a God. 
The Circumſtances of the Time 4 Age, in which 
his Divinity was admitted, confine the Argument 
to him only, 

Again, Quod autem ex bominum genere conſe- 
e cratos, ſicut Herculem et cæteros coli lex ju- 
e bet, indicat omnium quidem animos immorta- 
les eſſe; fortium bonorumque divinos. Cicero 
de legg. ii. 12. Does not this Paſſage clearly ſuggeſt, 
that Hercules, &c. were now erected into fo many 
actual and real Gods? Is it poſſible to inculcate the 
Worſhip of dead Men in more plain and * 
Terms? 

« And ſo in the other Caſe, ſuppoſing that he 
did not believe the popular Opinions of a future 
& State, it will not follow that he did not believe 
%a future Stare of Rewards and Puniſhments.” 
What Dependence the Doctrine of a future State 
had on the common Fables, has been conſidered 
already : I mean, (for my Argument confined me 
to that ſingle Point) fo far as regards future Pu- 
3 That * Antients could not — 
the fi 
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the firſt .and aged the laſt, has TO proved 
upon their own Authority,, If the Doctor inſiſts 
on the contrary, all he has to do, is to ſhew that 
Cicero and Ovid, Seneca and Epictetus knew no- 
thing of the Matter ; for, if they were right, the 
clear and inevitable Conſequence is, that he muſt 
de wron 

249 ny! is he ſo induſtrious to ſtifle and fop- 
18 the Evidence againſt him? He all along 

ppoſes that the Teſtimonies alledged on the 
other Side, reje& only what he calls the popular 
Opinions of a future State: But moſt of them 
much deeper . Death is the final Period of 
& Exiſtence 3 beyond that there is neither Good 
* nor Evil for the dead Man to dread or hope.“ 
Brevis morbus aut extinguet, aut extinguetur. In 
utroque -finis dolendi eſt.— Admone nullum mali ſen- 
ſum ad eum, qui periit, pervenire.— ls the Scope 
and Tenour of theſe Paſſages conſiſtent with the 
Belief of any future Rewards or Puniſhments 
whatſoever? If it be not, it is plain the eſote- 
ric Doctrine (for no Man ſurely will give theſe 
Paſſages to the exoteric) did really and effectually 
exclude the very Poſſibility of all future Happineſs 
and Miſery; the plain and neceſſary Conſequence 
of which, is, that the learned Writer, in his Trea- 
tiſe on the double Doctrine, has all along been la- 
bouring to maintain an Hypotheſis againſt 1 
and plain Teſtimony. 

But, beſore we conclude, it may be neceſſary to 
conſider this Objection more at large, as the 
learned Writer often repeats it with an Air of 
uncommon Triumph and Complacency, He aſks, 


k Theſe Paſſages have been already quoted from Ari/orle 
and Seneca. 


It 


ak tn Bit. Bw. At 
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If the Philoſophers diſbelieved the popular Divi- 
nities, and yet really believed the Being of a God; 
why might they not reject the popular Opinions 
of a future State, and at the ſame time hold a fu- 
ture State of real Rewards and Puniſhments? 
No as they who did not believe Hercules and 
« ſculapius to be Gods, did not for that Rea- 
« ſon disbelieve the Exiſtence of a, governing 
« Mind; ſo they that did not believe Æacus or 
* Minos to be Judges of Hell, did not for that 
« Reaſon diſbelieve all future Rewards and Pu- 
< niſhments,” Sykes's Examination, p. 98, 9. This 
is well put; and looks like Reaſon ; which is 
more than we can ſay of any thing in Mr. Fack- 
ſon. However, on Examination it will be found 
to have nothing in it; the two Caſes being widely 
different. 
Hirst. When we explained their Doctrine of the 
Soul, we ſhew'd that they held a Principle incon- 
ſiſtent with the Belief of a future State. But will 
the learned Doctor undertake to point out any par- 
ticular Notion or Sentiment of theirs, which can- 
not be reconciled to the Belief of a God? 
2dly. At the very time that they condemn and 
arraign the popular Divinities, they declare for 
the Being of a God. Thus Varro ſays, * that Her- 
„ cules and Aſculapius, Caſtor and Pollux were 
* not Gods: But he ſays too, they only ſeem 
*© to have a right Notion of God, who conceive 
% him to be a Soul, actuating and governing all 
„things by his Wiſdom *.” But was this the 
| | Caſe 


Quæ ſunt autem illa, quz prolata in multitudinem nocent ? 
Hzc, inquit, non eſſe deos Herculem, Æſculapium, Caſtorem, 
Pollacem. Proditur enim a doctis, quod homines fuerint, & 
hamana conditione deſecerint.— But this ſame Varro ſays, 
Quod hi ſoli ei videantur animadvertiſſe, quid eſſet Deus, qui 

| | credi- 
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Caſe with regard to Styx, Acheron, and Cocytus ? 
When they diſclaim theſe, do they ever ſubſtitute, 
in their room anygfuture Puniſhments, ſeparate 
and diſtin&t from in the infernal Regions? 
Will the learned Writer pretend they did ? One 
would hardly believe him ſo adventrous but 
= ſome weak Efforts he makes, which look chat 

ay. 
a; As to the popular ies of KEANE Tor- 
ments, they give us theſe as the only Foundation 
and Support of future Puniſhments. If therefore 
they explode theſe, they muſt of courſe explode all 
future Puniſhments whatfoever ; and (what would 
we have more?) they tell us, that they did ſo. 
But was this the Caſe with regard to their popular 
Divinities? Do they ever repreſent theſe laſt as 
the only Reaſon, the /ingle Ground, on which they 
could believe the Being of a Deity? The learned. 
Writer will not ſay they do. Why then does he 
give theſe as Caſes exactly parallel? 38 ao 

Laſtly, We have brought ſeveral Paſſages, in 
which the Philoſophers diſclaim all future Rewards 
and Puniſhments whatſoever. Bur has the learned 
Author brought any in which they deny the Be- 
ing of a God? No; all he ſhews is that they 
ſometimes diſcard the popular Divinities, or reject 
the common Polytheiſm. What is there therefore 
that can excuſe a candid Writer for repreſenting 
theſe as parallel and like Caſes? When he pro- 
duces as plain Proofs of their Denial of the Being 
of a God as I have, of their Denial of a future 
State, it may be pertinent to conſider how far this 
will affect our preſent Argument Bur I predict, 
that this, and his Openneſs to Conviction will come 
together. 


crediderunt eum eſſe animam, motu ac ratione mundum guber- 
nantem. Auguſlin de Civ. Dei, |. iv. 27. 31. 
O I have 
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© have nom paſſed through the ſeveral Articles, 
which 1 propoſed to debate with theſe learned 
Writers. If I have any where miſtaken their 
Meaning for want of Attention, (I am ſure I have 
no where miſrepreſented; it: by Deſign) I ſhall be 
ready, upon Conviction, to make them all the 
Amends and Satisfaction, that they themſelves 
can require. I fixed upon the ene Points 

here debated, . becauſe I thought the true ſtating 
them might be of Service to the Cauſe of Chriſtie 
anity. For if the Philoſaphers ran into theſe ex- 
travagant and abſurd Notions concerning the Sou! 
and à future State; if their favourite Doctrine, 
on theſe very important Points, was ſo flagitious 
and deſtructive of all Morality, that they did not 
dare to impart it to the People; this will ſurely 
vindicate all St. Paul has ſaid of them, and at the 
ſame time will ſerve to demonſtrate the Uſefulneſs 
and Neceſſity of the Chriſtian Revelation. It is 
« a very ſtrong Proof of the Neceſſity of the Goſ- 
+ pel of Zeſus, that the Sages: of Greece, with 
hom all the Wiſdom of the World was ſup- 
< poſed to be depoſited, had philo/ophized them- 
<« ſelves out of one of the moſt evident and uſe- 
& ful Truths with which Mankind is concerned. 
Nor need we ſeek any other Juſtification of the 
Severity with which the holy Apoſtles always 
« ſpeak of the Philoſophers or Philoſophy of 
6 — rreece, than this, the ſhewing it was directed 
inſt theſe pernicious Principles; and not, 
* as both Deiſts and Fanatics have concurred to 
e repreſent it, a Condemnation of human Learn- 
& ing in general.” Mr. Warburton's Remarks, 


part i. pag. 91. 
! 
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ADDENDA#ERRATA. 


P 5. the Paſſage from Teles runs thus: & Ne 
" tri Lg. 88 y ny Heese. r-, 80 in! 7G 
Tewixd, ad & xalla 786 aeend ra- cu. ov d n 
AE TYTwv GX dM. ors 3 eig V5tg0y GB , do- 

egueis. What he here ſays, is, that it would 
<p as abſurd to complain, that any one does not 
ſubſiſt after Death, as that he did not exiſt be- 
fore his Birth ; as if we were no more intereſted 
in the State which ſucceeds our Death, than in 
that which precedes our Birth. An Evicurean 
in Cicero delivers himſelf to the ſame Purpoſe : 
Mortem contemnit, qua qui affetti ſunt, in eadem 
cauſa ſunt, qua antequam nati. De Fin. |. i. 

P. 6. J 16. I paſs on to Ariſtotle, becauſe it is not 
my Deſign to examine the Doctrine of Plato on 

this Point, 

P. 7. J. 11. dele that. | 

P.8. J. 6. after Point put an Interrogation. 

P. . 1. 10. read, in utroque fints, &c. 

P. 10. J. 24. dele the. 

P. 14.1. 25. after theſe Words, they did not be- 
lieve it, add, For was not the Notion of a fu- 

| ture State the common and eſtabliſhed Doc- 
trine ? and do not the Philoſophers, in the Paſ- 
ſages above cited, reject and diſclaim it ? Now 
this Rule ſays, that we are to look for a ſtrict 
Declaration of their real Sentiments, whenever 
they ſpeak againſt the general and received O- 


pinions. 
O 2 P. 18. 
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P. 18. I. 12, for conclude read include. 

P. 27. J. 5. this Paſſage is taken from Mr. P's 

- firſt Pamphlet, p. 71. * ne 

P. 29 J. 13, 14, 15. read, ſine ullo futurus in- 
commodo, nature ſue remiſcebitur, &c. 

P. 30. 1.34, 35. read, Examine into the real State 
of it? 

P. 33. l. 5, 6. mors omnium dolorum ſolutio eſt & 
inis, ultra quam mala naſtra non exeunt. 

P. 35.1. 11, 12. read, pro nugis habuerint. J. 33. 
fer no where read no whither. 

P. 38. theſe two Paſſages are taken from Mr. 7's 

Pamphlet, p. 97, 98. 

P. 40. note h. this Paſſage is taken from p. 208, 9. 

P. 43. note m. for I. 5. read ſ. 5. 

P. 47. note . this Teſtimony is deſigned for Mr. 
J ſole Uſe ; tis hoped he will receive it with 
proper Deference and Reſpect, as it comes from 
one of thoſe very Writers, to whom he ſerids 

us for Information on this Point. 

P. 56. after I. 4. add, that this is a plain and ne- 
ceſſary Conſequence, I appeal to a Writer, who 
will not be charged with Prejudice and Partiali- 
ty in favour of the Argument of the Divine Le- 
gation. ** It was a ſtrange Notion, indeed, when 
one conſiders, that human Souls do much E- 
dil here; that they are ignorant; that they 
are miſerable ; which cannot ſurely be ſaid of 
« God. How are they to be detruded into 
„ Swine, or any Animal, by way of Puniſp- 
* ment? Is a Part of God, capable of being 
e puniſbed? and capable of deſerving this by 
c M iſdemeanors? or how muſt one Part of God 
% puniſh another Part of Him?“ Sytes's Con- 
nzexion of Nat. and Rev. Religion, p. 394. Let 
it be obſerved, that I only cite this Authority 
to 
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to ſhew, that this Notion of the Soul was in- 
conſiſtent with the Doctrine af a future State; 
and not to prove, that the Pl. iloſophers really 
diſbelieved another Life. | 
P. 57. To explain this Reaſoning of Juſtin Mar- 
hr, we may obſerve, that when he. here | 
of the Immortality of the Soul, he underitands 
this Term in the proper and ſtrict Senſe, as 
including an eternal Exiſtence à parte ante, as 
well as a parte pof7; and that it was conſidered 
by the Antients in this Light, vid. the late ex- 
cellent Editor of Hierocles in Aur. Car. p. 137. 
and Cudworth, p. 38. 
P. 58. the Paſſage of Syneſius is quoted at length, 


92. 

A 25 in the Citation from Plutarch, ”—_ autre. 

P. 66. J. 2. add, © as to its Nature and Subſtance.” 

P. 69. note *. for uvepivas read uvyuives. 

P. 70. J. i. dele would. 

P. 21. the whole Paſſage from Timæus may be ſeen 
Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 377, 8. 

P. 73. after l. 12. add, Beſides, it was the Purpoſe 
of Pythagoras, in theſe Lines, to prove that 
Death was no Evil; and to do this, he muſt 
neceſſarily prove, that Death is not attended 
with any future Puniſnments whatſoever. If 
therefore his Argument does not exclude all 
poſſible Puniſhments, as well as thoſe of the 
infernal Regions, it does not come up to the 
Point for which it is produced. | 

P. 75.1. 31. for, in the laſt Paſſage, read in the 
two laft Paſſages. | 

P. 76. 1.10. after baniſhed add © from Heaven.” 
Vid. the Paſſage from Cicero, p. 18. 

P. 81. 1. 12. add, The Vulgar, by his own * 

count, were taught, that the Souls of good Men 

Were 
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| were to reſide among tbe Gods: And does he 


fore in effect tell us, that this Exalta- 
2 of the Gods, 
1 55 7 
83. J. 1 f p. 69. 
BB. 142 cock Is it not-neceſlary-to ;rangine 
"gf; - that dee — 
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